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For  the  second  year  in  a  row 

big  circulation  gains  have  made  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  the  nation's  largest 
metropolitan  daily.  Weekday  circulation  is 
up  32,787.  Sunday  circulation  has  leaped 
to  1,576,425,  an  increase  of  71,885. 

To  reader  and  advertiser  aiike,  we 

promise  to  continue  delivering  the  finest 
newspaper  possible,  every  day. 

Anfiele0  ©imee 

The  Nation's  Largest  Metropolitan  Daily  Newspaper 


Nation! 


Source;  ABC  Publisher’s  Statement  for  the  six  months  ending  March  31 , 1 991 . 
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The  3rd  Largest  Daily  Newspaper 
Buy  In  Illinois! 

The  Beacon-News,  Aurora 
The  Courier-News,  Elgin 
The  Herald-News,  Joliet 
The  News-Sun,  Waukegan 
The  Daily  Journal,  Wheaton 


Wisconsin 


171,743  Daily 
Paid  Circulation' 


Daily  Herald  la  s] 


Sun-Times  [  8.5 


Illinois  Indiana 


Percentage 


Copley  Chicago  Newspapers 
provide  92%  more  paid 
circulation  than  the  Tribune 
in  these  rapidly  growing 
communities! 

'March  31,  1990  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 


For  group  information,  call  708/232-7377 


TheNP630 

INSERTER. 

rrs  “PERFECT” 
FOR  THE  TIMES! 


“It’s  lived  up  to 
everything  we 
expected  it  to  be.” 

Kelly  Hubbard 


(LTD  R)  Doug  Hinson  (Pressroom  & 
Inserting  Dept  Mgr.)  and  Kelly  Hubbard 
(Circulation  Director)  Kingsport  Times- 
yv«t«— Kingsport,  Tennessee 


When  the  Kingsport  Times-News 
decided  to  convert  to  morning 
deliveries,  their  mailroom  was 
no  match  for  shorter  lead  times 
and  their  expanding  insert  busi¬ 
ness.  On  top  of  that,  they  had  a 
^ace  problem!  So,  for  nearly  \Vi 
years,  they  researched  inserting 
equipment— at  ANR\  shows, 
in  production  facilities  and  in 
other  mailrooms.  The 
perfect  system  came  in 
the  form  of  an  NP630 
from  AM  Graphics.  As 
Kelly  Hubbard  recalls, 
“Somewliere  in  our 
travels,  somebody  mentioned 
that  AM  Graphics  was  coming 
out  with  a  straight-line  machine 
with  the  ability  to  expand.  Wliat 
convinced  me  was  the  history 
of  AM  Graphics  and  their  round 
machines.  You  could  see  the 
NP63O  was  going  to  be  virtually 
the  same  machine... all  the 
components  working  and 
proven . . .  with  the  repair  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  zoning  capability 
we  needed.” 

Doug  Hinson  offers  his  per- 
^)ective:  “1  don’t  think  there  was 
even  a  close  second.  1  guess  I  tend 


to  look  more  at  the  mechanical 
side  of  the  machine.  It’s  well  built... 
not  a  flimsy  piece  of  equipment.” 
Doug  adds,  “Another  thing  we 
need  to  point  out  is  that  in  dealing 
with  the  different  companies, 
we  were  impressed  with  the 
AM  Grq)hics  people.  AM  came 
out  on  t(^  by  far!”  Kelly  agrees 
by  saying,  “It  was  a  completely 
different  attitude 
between  AM  Graphics 
and  the  others  we 
looked  at.” 

So  has  their  decision 
paid  off?  “We’re  gettii^ 
better  results  than  what  we 
e}q)ected,”  Doi^  boasts.  And  what 
about  ICOTi— the  NP630’s  repaii; 
zone  control  and  performance 
monitorii^  system?  Doug  con¬ 
cludes,  “ICCW  works  perfectly! 

I  think  it’s  true  for  the  ^ole 
machine.”  Kelly  sums  up  his 
thoughts  by  sayii^,  “The  NP630 
has  the  c^nbility  to  fulfill  our 
needs  now  and  for  the  future.” 

If  you’re  looking  for  an  inserter 
built  for  the  future,  call  Rich 
Higgins,  National  Sales  Manager; 
New^>q>er  Mailroom  Systems, 
at  (513)  278-2651. 


/IM  Graphics 


A  Division  of  AM  International 


4900  Webster  Street  •  Dayton,  Ohio  45414  •  513/278-2651 
Fax:  513/274-5719  •  Telex:  155181 
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HalfaMilUon 

Strong! 

The  recent  ABC  report  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1991  shows 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  has 
crossed  the  500,000  mark  in 
Sunday  circulation,  ranking  as  the 
second  largest  newspaper  in 
Florida  and  22nd  nationally. 


To|p  Five  Florida  Average  Sunday 

Newspapera 

Circulation 

1.  Miami  Herald 

553,479 

2.  St.  Petersburg  Times 

500,418 

3.  Tampa  Tribune 

408,343 

4.  OrlaiHlo  Sentinel 

388,873 

5.  Fort  Lauderdale 

349,737 

^Sun-Sentinel 

Since  passing  The  Tampa  Tribune 
in  circulation  in  1971,  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  has 
displayed  continual  growth: 


Times  Average  Sunday  Circulation* 


In  years  to  come,  the  Times 
will  continue  to  put  journalistic 
excellence  first . . .  and  watch 
circulation  numbers  grow. 


*  ABC  Fas-Fax  Reports,  periods  ending 
March  31  for  1971, 1981, 1986  and  1991. 
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JULY 

10-14 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

12-13 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Grand  Hotel,  Macki¬ 
nac  Island,  Mich. 

12-14 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Orange  Beach, 
Ala. 

12-14 — Texas  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Summer 
Meeting,  Midland,  Texas. 

15-18 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Summer  Meeting,  Myrtle  Beach  Hilton,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

17- 21 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Grove  Park 

Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

18- 20— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Eureka  Springs, 

Ark. 

21-24 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Summer  Conference,  Monterey,  Calif. 

24-28— National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  Annual  Convention,  Wes- 
tin  Crown  Center,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

31-8/2— Northeast  Regional  Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Mystic 
Hilton,  Mystic,  Conn. 

AUGUST 

7-10 — Association  of  Schools  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication, 
Annual  Convention,  Boston  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  Mass. 

15-18 — Mid  Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives,  Fall 
Sales  Conference,  Myrtle  Beach  Hilton,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

21- 24 — Asian  American  Journalists  Association,  National  Convention,  Seat¬ 

tle  Sheraton  Hotel  and  Towers,  Seattle,  Wash. 

27-29— World  Conference  on  Incoming  Call  Center  Management,  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada. 

SEPTEMBER 

12- 14 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Annual  Display  Advertising  Confer¬ 

ence,  Sylvan  Resort,  Gaylord,  Mich. 

13- 15 — Freedom  of  Information  Foundation  of  Texas,  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 

tion  Assembly,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel  at  Austin  Centre,  Austin,  Texas. 

19- 21 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Hilton 

Hotel,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

24- 27 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Annual  Conference,  Little 

America  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsICIinics 

JULY 

2-5 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Annual  Business  and 
Education  Seminar,  Arlin^on,  Va. 

12-14 — Society  of  Newspaper  Design,  Managing  Color  Workshop,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism-Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  III. 

18 — Inland  Press  Association,  Revenue  Blitz  Seminar,  Longmont,  Colo. 

1 8 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Post 
Press  Technology  for  the  Sheet  Fed  Printer,  O’Hare  Marriott  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III. 

22— Foundation  for  American  Communications  (FACS),  Institute  on  Eco¬ 
nomics  for  Journalists,  Marconi  Conference  Center,  Marshall,  Calif. 

22- 26 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Orientation  11/Methods  &  Tech¬ 

nologies  of  the  Printing  Process- Advanced,  California  Polytechnic 
State  University,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

AUGUST 

4-7— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Leadership  in  Circu¬ 
lation  Workshop,  Marriott  Hotel  City  Center,  Denver,  Colo. 

11-13 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Integrating  Color  Electronic 
Prepress  Systems,  O’Hare  Mamott  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

11- 16— Poynter  Institute,  Art  &  Journalism  Professors  Seminar,  Poynter 

Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

12- 15— Inter  American  Press  Association,  “How  to  Effectively  Manage  a 

Newspaper  in  the  1990s“  Senior  Management  Seminar,  Calinda 
Hotel,  Cancun,  Mexico. 

25- 28 — American  Press  Institute,  Reporters  Workshop,  Kellogg  West  Center 

for  Continuing  Education,  Pomona,  Calif./Harley  Hotel,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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About  Awards 


Hearst  Foundation  Journalism  Awards.  Winning  college 
journalists  in  the  National  Writing,  Photojournalism  and 
Broadcast  News  Championships  were  announced.  The 
awards  are  sponsored  by  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation.  Following  are  the  first-place  winners  in  the 
print  categories,  and  the  scholarships  they  will  receive: 
National  Writing  Championship,  Norman  “Trey”  Garri¬ 
son,  University  of  Alabama,  $2,000;  National  Photojour¬ 
nalism  Championship,  Tamara  Voninski,  Western  Ken¬ 
tucky  University,  $2,000. 

The  $350  award  for  Best  Single  Photograph  went  to 
Mikall  Venso,  Kansas  State  University.  The  $350  award 
for  Best  Picture  Story/Series  went  to  Tamara  Voninski, 
Western  Kentucky  University. 

New  Jersey  Press  Foundation  Scholarships.  The  New 
Jersey  Press  Foundation  has  awarded  $10,500  in  graduate 
and  undergraduate  scholarships. 

The  $2,000  Richard  Drukker  Graduate  Scholarship  was 
given  to  Michael  S.  James,  Ridgewood,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  currently  a  full-time  reporter  for  the  Ridgewood 
(N.J.)  News. 

Beau  Phillips,  a  senior  at  Trenton  State  College,  has 
won  the  $1,500  Ernest  W.  Lass  Memorial  Scholarship. 
Last  year,  Phillips  worked  as  a  stringer  for  the  Asbury 
Park  Press,  and  is  now  the  Statehouse  bureau  intern, 
works  part  time  in  the  Press’  Shrewsbury  bureau,  and  is 
also  a  news  editor  with  the  Signal,  TCS’s  student  newspa¬ 
per. 

Michael  Moore,  a  junior  at  Rutgers  University,  won  the 
$1,500  Walter  M.  Dear  Memorial  Scholarship.  Moore  is  a 
reporter  at  the  Cranhury  Press. 

Anthony  J.  Greco,  who  expects  to  graduate  from  Cook 
College,  Rutgers  University,  in  May  1992,  has  won  the 
$1,500  Wayne  D.  McMurray  Memorial  Scholarship. 
Greco  is  spring  intern  at  the  New  Jersey  Bar  Association, 
a  feature  editor  for  Green  Print,  the  Cook  College  newspa¬ 
per,  and  a  contributing  writer  for  the  News  Tribune, 
Woodbridge,  N.J. 

June  Kurtz,  a  junior  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  has 
won  the  $2,000  Bennett  H.  Fishier  Sr.  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship.  She  is  a  Statehouse  correspondent  for  Capital  News 
Service,  Annapolis,  Md.  She  has  also  served  as  a  news¬ 
room  intern  for  WPVI-TV,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  a  wire 
editor/staff  writer  for  The  Diamondback,  the  college 
newspaper. 

Andrew  Gottesman,  a  senior  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  won  the  $2,000  S.  Bolton  Schwartz  Memorial  Schol¬ 
arship.  Gottesman  has  been  a  summer  intern  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  a  full-time  reporter  for  the  News  and 
Tempo  sections.  He  worked  at  the  Star-Ledger  in  New¬ 
ark,  N.J.,  as  a  full-time  general  assignment  editor  and  is 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Michigan  Daily,  the  college  daily 
newspaper. 

Eugene  Meyer  Awards.  Three  Washington  Post  staffers 
recently  received  the  Eugene  Meyer  Award,  which  recog¬ 
nizes  employees  who  exemplify  the  principles  the  paper’s 
former  owner  and  publisher  stood  for:  good  journalism, 
good  business  sense  and  hard  work. 

This  year’s  winners  were:  Robert  Asher,  a  member  of 
the  Post’s  editorial  page  staff,  who  has  been  with  the  paper 
since  1959  when  he  was  a  copy  aide;  Allan  Kohan,  assis¬ 
tant  plant  manager  at  the  paper’s  Springfield  plant,  who 
joined  the  Post  in  1960  as  a  fly  boy;  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  Joyce  Richardson,  who  began  at  the  paper  in 
1965  as  a  temporary  clerk  in  the  promotion  department. 


The  4th  Estate 

By  Doug  Borgstedt 


About  Awards 


Harvard  Health  Journalism  Fellowships.  Rob  Stein  of 
United  Press  International,  Nick  Tate  of  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald,  and  Swetlana  Tutorskaya  of  lives tia,  Soviet  Union, 
will  spend  an  academic  year  based  at  the  Harvard  School 
of  Public  Health’s  Center  for  Health  Communication  in 
self-directed  study  and  classroom  work. 

Stein,  UPI’s  science  editor,  will  pursue  studies  in 
women’s  health  and  reproductive  research.  Tate,  who 
covers  environmental  issues,  will  focus  on  indoor  air 
pollution  and  its  social  and  political  consequences.  Tuto- 
skaya  will  study  health  care  and  medical  delivery  systems 
in  the  U.S.,  with  special  emphasis  on  new  medical  tech¬ 
nologies  and  AIDS. 

Fellows  receive  a  $22,000  stipend,  as  well  as  relocation 
expenses,  for  a  nine-month  period  covering  the  full 
academic  year.  The  fellowship  is  funded  by  grants  from 
the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

the  tourth  estate 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Taubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member 
The  Audit  Bureau 
Audit  of  Circulations 
Bureau, 


ABP 

ANRt 


Member 

American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  ^ 

6  mo.  avg.  circulation  December  1990  —  27,635 


Decision  on  confidentiaiity 

The  question  of  granting  confidentiality  to  news  sources  has  dis¬ 
turbed  some  editors  for  many  years.  The  decision  of  the  U.S.  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  in  the  Minnesota  case  does  not  settle  their  nerves. 

In  theory,  the  decision  will  help  reporters  on  the  firing  line  of  news 
gathering  by  assuring  sources  that  a  promise  of  confidentiality  will 
be  observed.  For  editors,  who  must  make  the  decision  on  whether 
the  name  of  the  source  is  an  important  part  of  the  story  and  some¬ 
thing  the  public  should  have,  it  confronts  them  with  the  possibility  of 
lawsuits. 

As  it  is,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  was  perceived  by  some  editors 
as  likely  to  encourage  other  lawsuits  right  now.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  decision  will  be  used  to  accuse  reporters  and  editors  of 
violating  legally  binding  oral  agreements  by  misquoting  a  source  or 
committing  eiTor  in  some  other  way. 

Furthermore,  it  puts  the  state  of  Minnesota,  and  every  other 
state,  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  dictate  what  can  or  cannot  be 
printed,  which  is  something  the  First  Amendment  prohibits  them 
from  doing.  The  Court  has  taken  a  step  away  from  “unfettered 
publication,”  as  Justice  Souter  implied  in  his  dissent. 


Nobody's  home 

“Researchers  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  have 
stumbled  upon  a  discovery  that  is  troubling  to  marketers;  nobody’s 
home,”  according  to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  last  week.  A 
story  by  Lena  Williams  reported: 

“Last  year  with  the  help  of  students.  Dr.  Thomas  Piazza,  who 
relies  on  telephone  surveys  for  academic  and  government  research, 
placed  over  300,000  telephone  calls  to  randomly  selected  numbers  at 
private  homes  in  California.  Although  his  survey’s  results  are  not  yet 
final,  researchers  said  most  of  the  calls  were  not  answered.”  Possible 
reasons  given  were  the  increase  in  the  number  of  women  in  the  work 
force,  longer  hours  being  worked,  and  more  weekend  vacations. 

This  little  gem,  if  it  is  true,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  dispute  it, 
makes  us  wonder  where  the  television  broadcasters  get  the  figures 
for  their  claims  that  the  average  U.S.  citizen  spends  six  hours  a  day 
before  the  boob  tube,  or  some  other  outrageous  claim.  How  can  that 
be  true  when  most  of  300,000  telephone  calls  to  private  homes  were 
not  answered?  Could  it  be  that  the  statistics  are  based  on  only  those 
households  that  do  answer  the  phone? 

Apropos  is  this  comment  made  by  Tina  Brown,  editor  of  Vanity 
Fair,  to  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in  Van¬ 
couver  recently:  “It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  people  don’t  read  any 
more — a  con  trick  of  tv  marketers  which  newspaper  people  have 
fallen  for.” 

If  they’re  not  home,  they  can’t  be  watching,  either. 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  established 
March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom  established  March,  1892; 
the  Fourth  Estate.  March  1, 1894;  Editor  &  Publisher.  June 
29,  1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Focus  groups  were  not  used 


Your  story  in  the  May  4  edition 
accurately  summarized  the  results  of 
the  ASNE  Future  of  Newspapers 
committee  prototype  research  proj¬ 
ect:  Content  selection  and  packaging 
decisions  can  be  targeted  successfully 
to  attract  infrequent  readers. 

That  is  good  news  for  our  struggle 
to  reverse  the  trends  of  declining 
newspaper  readership. 

So  I  was  concerned  that  the  results 
might  be  misinterpreted  because  your 
article  mistakenly  referred  to  focus 
groups.  The  ASNE  research  project 
this  year  did  not  use  focus  groups, 
which  provide  impressionistic  rather 
than  quantifiable  responses. 

The  prototypes  were  developed 
after  analyzing  the  results  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  quantitative  research  study, 
undertaken  by  ASNE’s  readership 
committee,  that  identified  two  groups 


NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 


A  $900,000  campaign  by  the  U.S. 
government  to  help  350  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  publications  to  withstand  at¬ 
tempts  at  Nazi  subsidation  has  been 
canceled  after  the  expenditure  of 
$100,000.  American  diplomats  in 
Latin  America  found  that  advertising 
was  being  placed  by  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  without  benefit  of  advice  from 
U.S.  officials  and  in  many  cases  pro- 
Nazi  publications  were  being  helped. 

4c  :|c  :|E 

Overenthusiasm  by  subordinate 
employees  was  blamed  by  the  War 
Department  for  the  appearance  of 
schedules  evaluating  the  work  of 
newspaper  writers  and  radio  com¬ 
mentators.  Only  three  editions  of  the 
mimeographed  sheet  appeared  before 
writers  protested  and  it  was  with¬ 
drawn. 

4c  4!  c|c 

The  Communist  press  in  the  U.S., 
Daily  Worker  et  al,  was  thrown  into  a 
turmoil  by  Hitler’s  invasion  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  Denying  there  had  ever  been  an 
alliance  between  Germany  and  Rus¬ 
sia  and  that  it  had  been  created  by 
the  capitalist  press,  the  Worker  called 
for  U.S.  aid  to  Russia. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
June  28,  1941 


of  infrequent  readers,  “at  risk”  and 
“potential”  readers. 

Then,  through  telephone  inter¬ 
views,  a  random  sample  of  more  than 
1,000  people  —  one-third  each  loyal, 
at  risk,  and  potential  readers  —  was 
selected,  about  200  in  each  of  the  five 
communities  where  prototypes  were 
produced. 

The  prototypes  and  questionnaires 
were  mailed  to  the  interview  subjects, 
and  their  responses  were  recorded  in 
a  second  telephone  interview. 
Responses  gathered  from  the  sample 
are  projectable  to  the  larger  group 
they  were  selected  to  represent. 

The  target  groups,  who  make  up 
one-quarter  of  the  adult  U.S.  popula¬ 
tion,  responded  favorably  to  the  con¬ 
tent  and  design  strategies  aimed 
specifically  at  them. 

While  survey  research  is  better  at 
describing  than  predicting  behavior, 
the  responses  of  the  target  groups 
indicated  a  clear  likelihood  that  news¬ 
papers  can  get  infrequent  readers  to 
buy  and  read  the  paper  more  often  if 
the  newspapers  meet  the  varying 
news  and  information  needs  of  those 
readers. 

Kris  McGrath  at  MORI  Research  in 
Minneapolis,  who  conducted  both  the 
national  study  and  the  prototype 
study  for  ASNE,  can  provide  more 
information  on  the  research  methods. 


The  committee  report,  “Keys  to  Our 
Survival,”  with  details  of  the  national 
study  and  the  prototype  strategies,  is 
available  from  the  ASNE  office  in 
Reston,  Va. 

Scott  McGehee 

(McGehee  is  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Lexington  [Ky.] 
Herald-Leader.) 

Says  assertions 
are  untrue 

A  story  appears  in  your  May  4  issue 
about  EFE  in  which  Mr.  Antonio  San¬ 
doval,  a  Guatemalan  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist,  “alleges  that  EFE’s  reputa¬ 
tion  for  accuracy  is  wanting.” 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Sandoval  adds 
that  EFE  has  the  “bad  habit  of  killing 
people  off';  that  once  we  reported 
“that  Gorbachev  was  dead,”  and  on 
another  occasion  “reported  that 
[Poland’s  Lech]  Walesa  had  been 
killed.” 

Those  assertions  are  absolutely 
untrue  and  we  have  sent  Mr.  San¬ 
doval  a  letter  demanding  a  retraction. 

Alfonso  Palomares 

(Palomares  is  president  of  EFE,  the 
Madrid-based  news  agency.) 


YOU'RE  IN  THE  DRIVER'S 
SEAT  WITH  BOB  SIKORSKY 


Offer  your  readers  these 
features  by  America's  lead¬ 
ing  auto  columnist,  award¬ 
winning  auto  expert  and 
best-selling  author: 


fi»  DRIVE  IT  FOREVER 

the  most  readable  and  practical  car- 
maintenance  column  you’ll  find. 

^  RIDIN'  IN  STYLE 

the  definitive  test-drive  column, 
with  art. 

For  details  call  Connie  White,  The  New 
York  Tinies  S3mdicate,  1-800-972-3550. 


BONUS:  Earn  revenue  with  the  new 

Drive  It  Forever  900-nuniberl 
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For  fast  responses 
to  your  Help  wanted  Ads 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  — 

E&P 


SERVICE 

The  newspaper  industry's  24  hour  phone  resume  hotline 


YOU'RE  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  HIRING  PROCESS! 

Say  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  inconvenient  teiephone  caiis. 
Cone  are  the  days  of  uncomfortabie  and  time-consuming  interviews.  The 
E&P  VOiCE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE  is  an  automated  audiotex 
telephone  feature  that  allows  you  to  use  a  simple 
touch-tone  phone  to  review  applicants 
and  schedule  interviews. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

•  Enables  applicants  to  respond  to  your  E&P  Help  Wanted  ad 

24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

•  Enables  you  to  review  and  respond  to  the  applicants  phone  resumes 

at  your  convenience. 

•  Relieves  you  from  having  to  answer  applicant  phone  calls. 

•  Saves  you  time  — and  time  is  money. 

•  Helps  you  to  fill  a  vacant  position  faster. 

•  Eliminates  the  response  delay  of  the  U.S.  mail  and  the  restrictions 

of  9  to  5  working  hours. 

CALL  NOW  TO  SIGN  UP  FOR  THE  E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE! 

PHONE:  (212)  675-4380  FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

FOR  A  FREE  RECORDED  DEMONSTRATION  CALL  (212)  230-2225 


E&P  Classified 


. . .  gets  results 


June  29, 1991 


E&P 

Every  Saturday  since  1 884 


Quote  alterations  and  libel 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  says  altering  quotes  is  libelous  only  if  it 
changes  the  meaning  of  the  statement  made  by  the  quoted  person 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Altering  a  quote  is  not  necessarily 
grounds  for  a  libel  action,  unless  the 
changes  give  a  different  meaning  to 
the  statement,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled. 

The  Court’s  decision  in  Jeffrey  M. 
Masson  v.  New  Yorker  Magazine, 
Alfred  A.  Knopf  Inc.  and  Janet  Mal¬ 
colm  found  that  “writers  and  report¬ 
ers  by  necessity  alter  what  people 
say,  at  the  very  least  to  eliminate 
grammatical  and  syntactical  infelici¬ 
ties. 

“If  every  alteration  constituted  the 
falsity  required  to  prove  actual 
malice,  the  practice  of  journalism, 
which  the  First  Amendment  standard 
is  designed  to  protect,  would  require  a 
radical  change,  one  inconsistent  with 
our  precedents  and  First  Amendment 
principles.” 

Masson  filed  suit  after  a  two-part 
article  written  by  Malcolm  appeared 
in  the  New  Yorker  in  December  1983. 
The  article  was  later  expanded  and 
published  as  a  book  by  Knopf. 

Malcolm  had  spent  many  hours 
with  Masson,  interviewing  him  about 
his  relationship  with  the  Sigmund 
Freud  Archives,  from  which  he  was 
fired  after  publicly  breaking  from 
Freud’s  theories. 

During  the  fact-checking  process 
and  again  after  the  articles  appeared, 
Masson  contended  that  certain  quota¬ 
tions  attributed  to  him  were  false.  An 
examination  of  some  40  hours  of 
taped  interviews  revealed  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  statements  attributed  to  Mas¬ 
son  in  quotation  marks  were  not  evi¬ 
dent  on  the  tapes. 

Malcolm  said  those  statements  had 
come  from  other  discussions  with 
Masson,  during  which  she  took  notes. 

Masson’s  libel  action  stemmed 
from  his  contention  that  the  quotes 
not  only  were  published  with  a  reck¬ 
less  disregard  for  the  truth  but  also 
that  the  nature  of  the  quotes  was 
defamatory. 

The  California  trial  court  granted 


summary  judgment  to  the  media 
defendants  and  the  decision  was 
upheld  by  the  state  court  of  appeals. 

“The  constitutional  question  we 
must  consider  here  is  whether,  in  the 
framework  of  a  summary  judgment 
motion,  the  evidence  suffices  to  show 
that  respondents  acted  with  the 
requisite  knowledge  of  falsity  or 
reckless  disregard  as  to  truth  or  fal¬ 
sity,”  Justice  Anthony  M.  Kennedy 
wrote  in  the  7-2  decision.  “This 
inquiry  in  turn  requires  us  to  consider 
the  concept  of  falsity  ....  We  must 
consider  whether  the  requisite  falsity 
inheres  in  the  attribution  of  words  to 
the  petitioner  he  did  not  speak  .... 


injury  to  reputation  that  is  compensa¬ 
ble  as  a  defamation,”  the  Court 
found. 

“We  conclude  that  a  deliberate 
alteration  of  the  words  uttered  by  a 
plaintiff  does  not  equate  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  falsity  .  .  .  unless  the  altera¬ 
tion  results  in  a  material  change  in  the 
meaning  conveyed  by  the  state¬ 
ment.” 

The  Supreme  Court  determined 
that  the  case  should  be  returned  for  a 
jury  trial  to  determine  whether  “Mal¬ 
colm  published  the  statements  with 
knowledge  or  reckless  disregard  of 
the  alterations.” 

In  his  partial  dissent.  Justice  Byron 


“If  an  author  alters  a  speaker’s  words  but  effects  no 
material  change  in  meaning,  including  any  meaning 
conveyed  by  the  manner  or  fact  of  expression,  the 
speaker  suffers  no  injury  to  reputation  that  is 
compensable  as  a  defamation,”  the  Court  found. 


The  Court  rejected  “the  idea  that 
any  alteration  beyond  correction  of 
grammar  or  syntax  by  itself  proves 
falsity  in  the  sense  relevant  to  deter¬ 
mining  actual  malice  under  the  First 
Amendment,”  Kennedy  wrote.  “An 
interviewer  who  writes  from  notes 
often  will  engage  in  the  task  of 
attempting  a  reconstruction  of  the 
speaker’s  statement  .... 

“The  existence  of  both  a  speaker 
and  a  reporter;  the  translation 
between  two  media,  speech  and  the 
printed  word;  the  addition  of  punctua¬ 
tion;  and  the  practical  necessity  to 
edit  and  make  intelligible  a  speaker’s 
perhaps  rambling  comments,  all  make 
it  misleading  to  suggest  that  a  quota¬ 
tion  will  be  reconstructed  with  com¬ 
plete  accuracy  .... 

“If  an  author  alters  a  speaker’s 
words  but  effects  no  material  change 
in  meaning,  including  any  meaning 
conveyed  by  the  manner  or  fact  of 
expression,  the  speaker  suffers  no 


R.  White,  who  was  joined  by  Justice 
Antonin  Scalia,  noted  that  actual 
malice,  as  defined  by  the  New  York 
Times  v.  Sullivan  standard,  “means 
deliberate  falsehood  or  reckless  disre¬ 
gard  for  whether  the  fact  asserted  is 
true  or  false  .... 

“[T]he  Court  states  that  deliberate 
misquotation  does  not  amount  to 
New  York  Times  malice  unless  it 
results  in  a  material  change  in  the 
meaning  conveyed  by  the  statement. 
This  ignores  the  fact  that  under  New 
York  Times,  reporting  a  known 
falsehood  —  therein  the  knowingly 
false  attribution  —  is  sufficient  proof 
of  malice. 

“The  falsehood,  apparently,  must 
be  substantial;  the  reporter  may  lie  a 
little,  but  not  too  much,”  White 
wrote. 

“The  Court  attempts  to  justify  its 
holding  several  ways,  none  of  which 
is  persuasive,”  he  continued. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


Quotes 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

“First,  it  observes  that  an  inter¬ 
viewer  who  takes  notes  of  any  inter¬ 
view  will  attempt  to  reconstruct  what 
the  speaker  said  and  will  often  know¬ 
ingly  attribute  to  the  speaker  words 
that  were  not  used  by  the  speak¬ 
er  ...  .  But  this  is  nothing  more  than 
an  assertion  that  authors  may  misre¬ 
present  because  they  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  what  the  speaker  actually  said. 

“This  should  be  no  dilemma  for 
such  authors,  or  they  could  report 
their  story  without  purporting  to 
quote  when  they  are  not  sure,  thereby 
leaving  the  reader  to  trust  or  doubt  the 
author  rather  than  believing  that  the 
subject  actually  said  what  he  is 
claimed  to  have  said,”  White  found. 

“Second,  the  Court  speculates 
that,  even  with  the  benefit  of  a 
recording,  the  author  will  find 


it  necessary  at  times  to  recon¬ 
struct  .  .  .  but  again,  in  those  cases, 
why  should  the  author  be  free  to  put 
his  or  her  reconstruction  in  quotation 
marks,  rather  than  report  without 
them? 

“Third,  the  Court  suggests  that 
misquotations  that  do  not  materially 
alter  the  meaning  inflict  no  injury  to 
reputation  that  is  compensable  as 
defamation,”  White  continued. 
“This  may  be  true,  but  this  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  defamation  or  not,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  whether  the  author 
deliberately  put  within  quotation 
marks  and  attributed  to  the  speaker 
words  that  the  author  knew  the 
speaker  did  not  utter.” 

Media  watchers  were  somewhat 
relieved  by  the  Court’s  decision,  not¬ 
ing  that  it  did  not  make  any  major 
change  in  U.S.  libel  law. 

Attorney  Bruce  Sanford  of  the  firm 
Baker  &  Hostetler  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  pointed  out  that  the  decision 
was  “very  practical.  It  shows  a  great 
sensitivity  to  the  daily  newsroom 
problems  of  any  journalist.” 


Sanford  noted  that  Kennedy’s 
“first  foray  into  the  libel  area  .  .  .  [is] 
very  impressive.” 

Kennedy,  he  said,  shows  a  “depth 
of  knowledge  and  appreciation  for 
journalists’  profession.” 

Reflecting  a  similar  view  was  Jane 
Kirtley,  executive  director  of  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press. 

“I  think  it  is  very  reasonable  and 
reasoned,”  she  said  of  the  decision. 
“It’s  very  sensitive  to  the  realities  of 
journalism.  It’s  something  we  can  live 
with  and  work  with.” 

Kirtley  noted  that,  while  it  was 
troubling  last  year  when  the  Court 
decided  to  hear  the  case,  to  step  in 
and  get  involved  in  what  many  view 
as  the  realm  of  the  editors,  not  the 
Court,  the  ruling  was  a  victory  rela¬ 
tive  to  that. 

While  there  will  be  more  cases  that 
will  go  to  trial  as  a  result  of  the  deci¬ 
sion,  Kirtley  said  it  should  not  be  near 
the  magnitude  of  those  that  followed 
the  Milkovich  v.  Lorain  Journal  Co. 
decision  last  year. 


The  term  ‘actual  malice’  often  leads  to  confusion 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Malice,  as  defined  by  one  dictio¬ 
nary,  is  the  desire  to  harm  others  or  to 
see  others  suffer. 

Actual  malice,  however,  as  defined 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1964’s 
landmark  New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan 
case,  is  the  publication  of  information 
about  a  public  figure  with  knowledge 
of  falsity  or  a  reckless  disregard  for 
the  truth. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  there  has  been 
some  confusion  over  the  years. 


injurious  to  reputation  and  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  here. 

“But  the  term  can  confuse  as  well 
as  enlighten.  In  this  respect,  the 
phrase  may  be  an  unfortunate  one  .  .  . 

“In  place  of  the  term  actual  malice, 
it  is  better  practice  that  jury  instruc¬ 
tions  refer  to  publication  of  a  state¬ 
ment  with  knowledge  of  falsity  or 
reckless  disregard  as  to  truth  or  fal¬ 
sity.” 

James  Goodale,  who  served  as 
New  York  Times  general  counsel  on 
the  Sullivan  case,  “couldn’t  agree 


“In  place  of  the  term  actual  malice,  it  is  better 
practice  that  jury  instructions  refer  to  publication  of  a 
statement  with  knowledge  of  falsity  or  reckless 
disregard  as  to  truth  or  falsity . ” 


U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  An¬ 
thony  M.  Kennedy  briefly  touched  on 
that  confusion  in  his  opinion  for  the 
Court’s  ruling  in  the  recent  Masson  v. 
New  Yorker  case. 

“Actual  malice  under  the  New 
York  Times  standard  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  concept  of  malice 
as  an  evil  intent  or  a  motive  arising 
from  spite  or  ill  will,”  he  wrote. 
“We  have  used  the  term  actual  malice 
as  a  shorthand  to  describe  the  First 
Amendment  protections  for  speech 


“Then  and  now”  Goodale  said,  he 
thinks  it  is  “a  very  bad  word.  It  mixes 
everybody  up”  and  confuses  both 
journalists  and  lawyers. 

“What  people  are  talking  about  is 
a  form  of  gross  negligence,”  as 
opposed  to  a  particular  mind-set, 
explained  Goodale,  now  head  of  the 
communications  group  at  Debevoise 
&  Plimpton  in  New  York  City. 

Media  attorney  Robb  M.  Jones  of 
Nixon,  Hargrave,  Devans  &  Doyle  in 


Washington,  D.C.,  noted  that  he  and 
his  associates  have  long  been  trying  to 
convince  judges  to  use  alternative 
terms  —  such  as  constitutional  mal¬ 
ice  or  forbidden  state  of  mind  — 
when  instructing  juries.  While  not 
crazy  about  calling  it  reckless  disre¬ 
gard  for  the  truth,  Jones  thinks  it  is 
better  than  actual  malice. 

Most  judges  have  preferred  to  stick 
with  actual  malice,  although  a  sugges¬ 
tion  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  steer 
clear  of  the  term  may  go  a  long  way  in 
helping  media  attorneys  convince 
judges  to  accept  alternatives,  Jones 
said. 

Buyouts  offered 

Trying  to  reduce  staffing  and  cut 
costs,  the  Tribune-Democrat  of 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  offered  each  of 
49  employees  lump-sum  payments  of 
$50,000  to  resign,  publisher  Pamela 
Mayer  said. 

The  49  include  reporters,  editors, 
photographers  and  production  and 
composing  room  employees.  They 
are  members  of  Johnstown  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union  No.  137  and  Communi¬ 
cations  Workers  of  America  Local 
14815,  and  are  guaranteed  employ¬ 
ment  under  a  job  security  clause  in 
their  contract. 

The  daily,  which  has  172  employ¬ 
ees,  laid  off  15  people  in  February. 

—  AP 
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Divided  U.S.  Supremt 
the  name  of  a  soun 

By  Debra  Gersh 

The  First  Amendment  gives  a 
newspaper  no  more  right  to  break  a 
state  law  against  implied  contracts 
than  any  other  citizen  or  entity,  a 
sharply  divided  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled. 

The  Court  found  that  publication  of 
a  source’s  name  by  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press,  a  Knight-Rid- 
der  paper,  and  Cowles  Media  Co.’s 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  in  1982 
violated  the  state’s  law  of  promissory 
estoppel  —  in  the  absence  of  a  con¬ 
tract,  obligations  never  explicitly 
assumed  by  the  parties  involved  are 
created. 

Public  relations  practitioner  Dan 
Cohen,  then  working  with  the  Repub¬ 
lican  gubernatorial  candidate,  sued 
the  newspapers  for  breach  of  contract 
after  they  revealed  in  print  that  he  was 
the  source  of  information  in  an  article 
about  the  opposing  candidate. 

Reporters  from  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers,  who  were  among  four  journal¬ 
ists  receiving  copies  of  past  court 
records  about  the  opposition  from 
Cohen,  promised  him  the  confiden¬ 
tiality  he  requested  in  return  for  the 
information. 

Editors  at  the  newspapers,  how¬ 
ever,  independently  of  each  other, 
determined  that  the  source  of  the 
records  was  as  important  as  the  infor¬ 
mation  itself  and  decided  to  identify 
Cohen  as  the  source  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  articles. 

The  other  media  receiving  the 
information  were  the  Associated 
Press,  which  used  the  story  but  did 
not  identify  Cohen,  and  a  local  televi¬ 
sion  station,  which  did  not  use  the 
story  at  all. 

Cohen  was  fired  from  his  public 
relations  job  the  next  day  and  was 
subsequently  awarded  $700,000  in 
compensatory  and  punitive  damages 
by  a  jury. 

The  state  court  of  appeals  upheld 
the  $200,000  in  compensatory  dam¬ 
ages  but  threw  out  the  remaining 
punitive  award. 

The  state  Supreme  Court,  in  turn, 
dismissed  the  compensatory  damages 
as  well,  finding  that  “enforcement  of 
the  promise  of  confidentiality  under  a 
promissory  estoppel  theory  would 

infract  with  source 

i  Court  says  newspapers  wi 
:e  after  reporters  had  prom 

violate  defendants’  First  Amendment 
rights.’’ 

The  5-4  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  for  Cohen  v.  Cowles  Media  Co., 
written  by  Justice  Byron  R.  White, 
noted  that  “generally  applicable  laws 
do  not  offend  the  First  Amendment 
simply  because  their  enforcement 
against  the  press  has  incidental 
effects  on  its  ability  to  gather  and 
report  the  news.’’ 

In  the  Court’s  opinion,  the  “en¬ 
forcement  of  such  general  laws 
against  the  press  is  not  subject  to 
stricter  scrutiny  than  would  be 
applied  to  enforcement  against  other 
persons  or  organizations.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Minnesota  doc¬ 
trine  of  promissory  estoppel  is  a  law 
of  general  applicability.  It  does  not 
target  or  single  out  the  press.” 

!S  upheld 

3re  wrong  to  divuige 
ised  confidentiaiity 

outweigh  the  interest  in  unfettered 
publication  of  the  information 
revealed  in  this  case  .  .  .  .  ” 

Souter  maintained  that  “.  .  .  [Free¬ 
dom]  of  the  press  is  ultimately 
founded  on  the  value  of  enhancing 
such  discourse  for  the  sake  of  a 
citizenry  better  informed  and  thus 
more  prudently  self-governed,”  he 
wrote,  noting  that  competing  inter¬ 
ests  must  be  carefully  balanced. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
fact  of  Cohen’s  identity  expanded  the 
universe  of  information  relevant  to 
the  choice  faced  by  Minnesota  voters 
in  the  state’s  1982  gubernatorial  elec¬ 
tion,  the  publication  of  which  was 
thus  of  the  sort  quintessentially  sub¬ 
ject  to  strict  First  Amendment  protec¬ 
tions,”  Souter  wrote. 

“The  propriety  of  his  [Cohen’s] 

“This  is  a  c/ass/c  case  of  a  bad  case  making  bad 
iaw ....  The  Court  is  imposing  its  standard  of  proper 
journaiistic  behavior  on  a  point  of  iaw.” 

The  First  Amendment,  argued  the 
majority  decision,  does  not  grant  the 
press  limitless  protection  against  vio¬ 
lations  of  laws,  such  as  copyright  pro¬ 
tection,  that  in  any  way  limit  or 
restrict  the  right  to  report  truthful 
information. 

By  reversing  the  lower  court’s 
finding  for  the  newspapers,  however, 
the  Court  noted  it  was  not  reinstating 
the  $200, (X)0  award  to  Cohen,  and 
sent  the  matter  back  to  the  state’s 
high  court  for  further  proceedings  in 
light  of  the  decision. 

Two  dissents  accompanied  the 
majority  decision.  One  was  written  by 
Justice  Harry  A.  Blackmun,  who  was 
joined  by  Justices  Thurgood  Marshall 
and  David  H.  Souter.  The  other  dis¬ 
sent  was  written  by  Justice  Souter, 
who  was  joined  by  Justices  Marshall, 
Blackmun  and  Sandra  Day  O’Con¬ 
nor. 

Souter,  in  the  first  tangible  look  at 
the  new  justice’s  views  toward  the 
press  since  he  joined  the  Court,  noted 
in  his  dissent  the  “state’s  interest  in 
enforcing  a  newspaper’s  promise  of 
confidentiality  [was]  insufficient  to 

leak  to  respondents  could  be  taken  to 
reflect  on  his  character,  which  in  turn 
could  be  taken  to  reflect  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  candidate  who  had 
retained  him  as  an  adviser.  An  elec¬ 
tion  could  turn  on  just  such  a  factor;  if 
it  should,  1  am  ready  to  assume  that  it 
would  be  to  the  greater  public  good,  at 
least  over  the  long  run. 

“This  is  not  to  say  that  the  breach 
of  such  a  promise  of  confidentiality 
could  never  give  rise  to  liability,” 
Souter  added.  “One  can  conceive  of 
situations  in  which  the  injured  party  is 
a  private  individual,  whose  identity  is 
of  less  public  concern  than  that  of  the 
petitioner  [Cohen];  liability  there 
might  not  be  constitutionally  prohib¬ 
ited.” 

In  his  dissenting  opinion,  Black¬ 
mun  pointed  out,  “To  the  extent  that 
truthful  speech  may  ever  be  sanc¬ 
tioned  consistent  with  the  First 
Amendment,  it  must  be  in  furtherance 
of  a  state  interest  of  ‘highest  order.’  ” 

It  did  not  do  that  in  this  case,  he 
said,  noting  that  using  the  promissory 
estoppel  claim  to  punish  truthful 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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It’s  been  a  ‘wonderful  ride’ 

Washington  Post  executive  editor  Ben  Bradiee  to  step  down  Sept.  1 


“I  think  any  good  editor,  whether 
it’s  a  city  editor  or  an  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  has  to  get  along  with  people,  has 
to  motivate,  has  to  be  a  good  judge  of 
horseflesh,  has  to  not  take  himself  too 
seriously,  work  harder  than  the  next 
guy." 

—  Benjamin  C.  Bradiee 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Ben 
Bradiee  says,  will  get  along  just  flne 
without  him. 

After  more  than  26  years  with  the 
newspaper,  Bradiee  is  set  to  step 
down  as  executive  editor  of  the  Post 
Sept.  1 ,  when  he  will  be  succeeded  by 
Leonard  Downie  Jr.,  currently  the 
paper’s  managing  editor.  Robert  G. 
Kaiser,  deputy  managing  editor,  will 
become  managing  editor. 

“I’m  ready  to  go,  I  really  am.  I’ve 
had  a  wonderful,  wonderful,  wonder¬ 
ful  ride,”  Bradiee  told  E&P. 

While  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  the 
paper  transforms  itself  under  Dow- 
nie’s  editorial  lead,  Bradiee  noted, 
“You  can’t  change  this  paper  that  fast 
or  that  radically,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  desire  to,  that  I’ve  heard. 

“You  all  keep  saying  that  after 
Bradiee  there’s  going  to  be  a  big  damn 
change,  but  I’m  not  so  sure  you’re 
right. 


Ben  Bradiee 

tration,  and  introduction  of  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  new  section. 

“There’ll  never  be  another  story 
like  Watergate,”  he  said.  “That  was 
just  a  once-in-a-lifetime  story.  It  sure 
had  an  impact.” 

One  lasting  legacy  of  Watergate 
was  that  it  brought  attention  to  the 
media  covering  the  story,  notably  the 
Post,  as  well  as  to  the  politicians  and 
the  scandal  itself. 


“You  all  keep  saying  that  after  Bradiee  there's 
going  to  be  a  big  damn  change,  but  I’m  not  so  sure 
you’re  right.” 


“I  think  you  ought  to  grow,  change 
is  growth.  Sure,  it’s  got  to  grow.  It’s 
got  to  have  a  younger  leadership. 
That’s  not  to  say  that  anything’s  been 
terrible  now,  but  you  constantly  have 
to  bring  new  water  into  the  stream, 
and  new  energies,  and  that’s  going  to 
happen,”  he  said. 

Benjamin  Crowinshield  Bradiee, 
who  will  turn  70  on  Aug.  26,  helped 
guide  one  of  the  nation’s  top  newspa¬ 
pers  through  some  of  the  harshest 
tests  the  free  press  in  this  country  has 
faced:  publication  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  lead  coverage  of  the  Water¬ 
gate  scandal  that  toppled  an  adminis¬ 


“My  journalistic  mentors  told  me 
always  to  stay  the  hell  off  the  stage 
and,  after  Watergate,  that  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  do.  You  couldn’t  do  it.  They 
made  a  movie  out  of  it.  Jesus,  1  mean, 
all  of  a  sudden  it  was  a  big  deal,” 
Bradiee  said,  recalling  that  “nothing 
in  my  very  good  classical  education 
prepared  me”  for  seeing  actor  Jason 
Robards  portray  editor  Ben  Bradiee 
on  the  big  screen. 

Almost  exactly  a  year  before  the 
Watergate  break-in,  however,  the 
New  York  Times  began  publication  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers,  a  confidential 
government  report  on  the  Vietnam 


War,  and  the  Post  soon  followed. 
After  the  Times  was  enjoined  from 
publishing  further  excerpts,  the  Post 
had  to  decide  whether  it  would  begin 
to  run  stories  based  on  copies  of  the 
papers  it  subsequently  acquired. 

Bradiee  described  the  ordeal  as  a 
test  by  fire. 

He  has  said  the  case  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  the  reality  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  and  told  E&P  it  was 
“a  real  brush  with  government 
power.” 

“You  have  government  people 
muscle  you  and  you  have  chiefs  of 
police  throw  you  out  of  their  office  or 
you  have  cops  do  something,  but  here 
is  the  United  States  government  try¬ 
ing  to  stop  you  from  writing  some¬ 
thing  that  they  didn’t  like.  That  is  the 
purest  form  of  censorship  and  the 
most  anti-democratic,  anti-constitu¬ 
tional  thing  I’d  ever  come  in  [contact 
with],  and  it  still  remains  that  way,” 
Bradiee  said. 

The  government  “sure  as  hell 
tried”  to  stop  the  newspaper,  he 
recalled. 

“In  the  Pentagon  Papers  thing  they 
took  us  to  court.  In  the  Watergate 
case  they  tried  to  take  our  television 
licenses  away.  We  were  absolutely 
convinced,  right  or  wrong,  that  our 
phones  were  tapped.  We  were  abso¬ 
lutely  convinced  that  we  were  getting 
audited  in  some  nefarious  way  by  the 
IRS  —  they  were  trying  to,  I  don’t 
think  it  ever  happened,  but  I  think 
they  sure  as  hell  suggested  it.  1  know 
it  was  suggested,  you  read  it  in  the 
tapes  that  it  was  suggested. 

“That  team  of  government  leaders 
felt  cornered  by  the  Post,  and  they 
were  obviously  discussing  ways  of 
stopping  it,”  he  said,  explaining  that  ' 
the  notion  is  probably  more  troubling 
in  retrospect  than  it  was  then. 

“I  drove  home  every  night  and  I 
drove  my  kid  to  school  and  I  didn’t 
think  that  the  gestapo  was  going  to  get 
me,”  he  said. 

Transforming  the  former  women’s 
pages  into  the  Style  section,  however, 
“surely  is  going  to  be  more  lasting,” 
he  commented. 

“I  think  that  the  lack  of  that  section 
made  the  reality  of  that  section  look 
revolutionary,  but  it  wasn’t  all  that 
much.  We  just  stopped  printing  about 
teas  and  hairdos,  wifely  duties,  and 
wrote  about  people,”  Bradiee  ex- 
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plained.  “It  was  also  remarkably 
effective  in  reorganizing  the  paper 
structurally,  putting  all  things  in  one 
section,  where  they  weren’t  before.” 

When  Bradlee  decided  to  come 
back  to  the  Washington  Post  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  1965,  the  former  News¬ 
week  Washington  bureau  chief  said, 
he  was  “interested,  because  there’s 
something  incredibly  attractive  and 
romantic  about  the  daily  newspaper 
business,  to  me,  that  weekly  maga¬ 
zines  don’t  have.” 

Bradlee  also  saw  the  position  as  a 
“chance  to  do  something.” 

“You  have  tremendous  impact,  I 
don’t  have  to  tell  you.  You  can  do 
things.  A  story  on  a  daily  newspaper 
m  this  city  can  get  amazing  things 
done.  You  can  get  someone  out  of  jail, 
you  can  put  someone  in  a  jail,  you  can 
pass  something,  you  can  not  pass 
something  ....  If  one  of  your  goals 
is  one  of  my  goals,  [which]  was  to 
make  a  difference,  that’s  the  way  to 
make  a  difference.” 

Bradlee  credited  his  predecessor, 
James  Russell  “Russ”  Wiggins  for 
setting  the  Post  “on  a  course  that  God 
himself  couldn’t  shake.” 

Bradlee  concedes,  however,  that 
he  did  two  things  that  were  “really 
fabulous”:  He  chose  great  owners 
and  they  hired  a  lot  of  really  good 
people. 

Piior  to  his  ascension,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  had  a  strict  policy 
against  raiding  its  biggest  competitor, 
the  New  York  Times,  for  staffers. 

“I  thought,  ‘Why  the  hell  should 
the  New  York  Times  raid  us  and  we 
should  not  raid  the  New  York 
Times?’  So  we  got  [David]  Broder,” 
Bradlee  explained.  “That  was  very 
important,  very  important.  When  he 
came  over  here,  people  said,  ‘Holy 
moly,’  because  everybody  knew  how 
damn  good  he  was  ...  It  really  made 
journalists  sit  up  and  take  notice.” 

Bradlee  also  opened  up  the  Post’s 
news  pages  to  coverage  of  the  New 
York  Times  itself. 

“Over  the  years  the  press  has 
become  news  and  we  made  an  effort 
to  cover  it.  We  have  written  about  the 
New  York  Times.  And,  God  knows, 
the  press  has  written  about  us,”  he 
said. 

When  asked  what  he  thinks  of  the 
coverage  of  the  Post  by  other  media, 
he  defers,  quoting  what  Henry  Ford 
said  after  being  caught  in  a  compro¬ 
mising  position  with  a  woman  other 
than  his  wife:  “Never  explain  and 
never  complain.  That’s  what  I  feel 
about  it.” 

Bradlee  prefers  to  describe  himself 
as  changing  jobs,  rather  than  retiring 
outright.  He’s  planning  to  write  two 
books,  his  memoirs  and  a  journalism 
how-to,  and  is  working  with  the  Post 


on  a  documentary  about  the  Middle 
East.  He  also  will  become  a  director 
of  the  Post  Co.  and  its  part-owned 
International  Herald  Tribune  in 
Paris,  and  will  serve  as  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  consultant  to  the  newspaper. 

“I’m  going  to  devote  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  my  time  to  some  kind  of  pro 
bono  work  that  we’ve  been  stopped 
from  doing  because  journalists  are  not 
supposed  to  be  part  of  any  kind  of  a 
public  corporation  ...  so  I’m  going 
to  do  that  with  Children’s  Hospital,” 
he  also  noted. 

While  conceding  that  he  will  likely 
be  “too  busy”  to  sit  around  missing 
the  daily  excitement  at  the  Post, 
Bradlee  also  conceded  that:  “The 
first  time  there  is  a  big  overpowering 
story.  I’m  going  to  probably  die. 
When  the  Gulf  war  came  I  was  on 
vacation  last  summer,  and  1  couldn’t 
stand  it,  so  I  came  back  here  —  not 
because  the  paper  needed  me  but 
because  I  needed  the  paper.  1  just 
needed  to  be  here.  So  the  next  time,  1 
won’t  be  able  to  do  that.” 

Supermarket  tab 
parent  to  go  public 

The  company  that  publishes  the 
supermarket  tabloids  National 
Enquirer,  Star  and  Weekly  World 
News  is  going  public. 

Enquirer-Star  Group  Inc.  recently 
registered  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  sell  20.5 
million  shares  of  common  stock,  rep¬ 
resenting  about  43%  of  the  company. 

It  said  in  the  May  17  filing  that  it 
anticipated  an  initial  public  offering 
price  of  about  $17  a  share,  which 
would  raise  $348.5  million. 

The  company  will  sell  20.2  million 
shares,  while  a  stockholder  will  sell 
300,000,  the  company  said. 

About  60%  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  company  in  the  offering  will 
be  used  to  repurchase  at  least  80%  of 
the  convertible  preferred  stock 
owned  by  a  subsidiary  of  News 
America  Publishing  Inc.  and  to  pay 
accrued  dividends. 

News  America  acquired  the  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  when  it  sold  the  tabloid 
Star  to  the  Star-Enquirer  Group  for 
about  $400  million  last  year. 

The  remaining  proceeds  will  be 
used  to  repay  bank  and  subordinated 
debt.  Application  has  been  made  to 
list  the  shares  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

The  company  formerly  was  called 
G.P.  Group  Inc.  for  the  late  owner 
Generoso  Pope.  In  1989,  it  bought  the 
National  Enquirer  and  Weekly  World 
News  for  about  $413  million.  It  later 
purchased  the  Star. 

—  AP 


The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
Gazette  has  begun  an  ad  campaign 
featuring  famous  photos,  with  the 
most  interesting  parts  torn  away. 
The  campaign,  by  Rossin,  Green¬ 
berg,  Seronik  advertising  agency  in 
Boston,  AAass.,  is  aimed  at  position¬ 
ing  the  Telegram  Gazette  as  the 
only  source  for  local,  regional  and 
national  news  in  Worcester  County, 
using  historical  and  current  images. 

INFE  offers 

financial 

barometer 

The  International  Newspaper  Fi¬ 
nancial  Executives  has  announced 
the  first-ever  Newspaper  Financial 
Barometer,  responding  to  the  indus¬ 
try’s  need  to  develop  a  measure  of 
financial  performance. 

Unlike  any  other  survey  or  service 
within  or  outside  the  industry,  the 
Barometer  will,  on  a  monthly  basis, 
report  on  the  general  performance  of 
a  sampling  of  the  nation’s  daily  news¬ 
papers.  It  will  do  this  through  its  sub¬ 
scriber  base  of  newspapers  which  will 
supply  key  balance  sheet,  P&L 
ratios,  linage  and  credit  data.  The  ser¬ 
vice  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  October. 
Currently,  almost  100  newspapers  are 
working  with  INFE  to  test  the  ser¬ 
vice. 

Each  month,  subscribers  will  get  a 
two-page  financial  report  which  will 
include  an  executive  summary  on  the 
general  performance  and  trends 
developing  in  the  industry,  in  addition 
to  an  analysis  on  30  key  ratios.  Those 
ratios  will  be  compared  on  a  monthly 
basis  and,  later,  on  an  annual  basis. 
Ratios  will  be  actual  averages  from 
the  newspaper  population  sampling  of 
subscribers. 
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CAMS  speak  out 


Newspaper  classified  ad  managers  make  concerns  about  the  merger  of 
marketing  associations  known;  take  the  Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  to  task 


By  Tony  Case 

The  uncertainty  and  controversy 
surrounding  the  creation  of  the  so- 
called  American  Newspaper  Market¬ 
ing  Association  was  a  prevailing  topic 
at  this  year's  conference  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  in  Boca  Raton, 
Fla. 

Several  key  players  in  newspaper 
advertising  used  the  opportunity  to 
speak  their  minds  about  the  impend¬ 
ing  consolidation  of  six  independent 
marketing  organizations  into  one 
supergroup. 

The  merger  proposition  resulted 
from  a  study  by  the  New  York  con¬ 
sulting  firm  Booz- Allen  &  Hamilton, 
commissioned  by  the  executive 
boards  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  {E&P,  Jan. 
26,  P.  15). 

Wedged  between  workshops  and 
lectures  about  classified  advertising 
were  meetings,  and  incessant  buzz¬ 
ing,  that  concerned  the  merger. 
Throughout  the  conference,  classi¬ 
fied  ad  managers  expressed  their  wor¬ 
ries  about  what  impact  the  consolida¬ 
tion  might  have  on  ANCAM,  and  on 
the  industry  as  a  whole. 


Len  Forman 
Defends  the  merger 

umbrella  association. 

Leaders  from  the  NAB  and  the 
ANPA  comprise  the  steering  commit¬ 
tee  that  is  working  to  organize  the 
new  group. 

“I’m  mostly  concerned  about  our 
ability  to  interact  with  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau,”  ANCAM 
immediate  past  president  David 
Benoy  said  at  a  panel  discussion. 
“Right  now  it  seems  like  when  we 


“The  train  has  left  the  depot,”  ANCAM’s  new 
president  Dale  Harris  told  E&P.  “The  engineer  and  the 
conductor  are  all  publishers,  the  marketing 
associations  are  passengers,  there’s  no  brakeman  on 
the  train,  and  this  is  all  being  fueled  by  winds  of 
change.” 


While  some  matters  were  ad¬ 
dressed,  many  aspects  of  the  merger 
remained  unclear  at  the  close  of  the 
conference,  among  them  the  time¬ 
table  for  the  consolidation,  the  name 
of  the  new  organization  (which  some 
have  charged  indicates  a  bias  against 
international  membership),  and  fears 
of  discrimination  against  weekly 
newspapers  by  associations  which 
mainly  represent  daily  papers. 

The  central  concern  seemed  to  be 
that  the  goals  of  the  individual  organi¬ 
zations  might  be  lost,  or  at  least 
squelched,  within  the  agenda  of  the 


have  a  priority,  we’re  able  to  discuss 
with  them  and,  if  you  will,  fight 
for  what  we  want.  I’m  afraid  under 
the  proposed  governing  structure 
that  ...  we  will  just  be  told  to  be 
dutiful  children  and  to  shut  up.” 

However,  NAB  president  Leonard 
Forman  insisted  that  ANCAM  and 
the  other  groups  will  be  heard. 

“A  newspaper  marketing  associa¬ 
tion  which  ignores  the  distinctive 
needs  of  any  of  the  disciplines  will 
fail,”  he  said  in  an  address  to  the 
conference.  “We’ve  got  to  tear  down 
the  Chinese  walls  that  have  for  too 


long  divided  our  business  .... 
None  of  us  can  afford  to  be  second- 
class  citizens.  We  need  to  create  an 
equal  partnership  .  .  .  with  a  new 
authority,  a  strong,  member-driven, 
united  voice  and,  more  importantly,  a 
voice  that  has  direct  access  to  the 
industry  decision  makers,  who  in  the 
end  sign  the  checks  ...  to  get  things 
done.” 

Forman  said  that,  while  the  individ¬ 
ual  associations  have  been  perceived 
as  visionary  and  productive,  a  team 
effort  was  crucial  to  the  industry’s 
growth. 

“While  all  these  organizations  have 
been  effective  in  their  own  area,  our 
market  share  and  our  penetration  has 
been  declining,”  he  said,  “and,  to 
me,  the  critical  objectives  are  to 
reverse  those  declining  shares.” 

However,  ANCAM  executive  com¬ 
mittee  members  and  classified  man¬ 
agers  alike  who  took  part  in  a  feed¬ 
back  session  apparently  share  some 
anxiety  about  the  NAB,  as  well  as  the 
agenda  of  the  new  group. 

“The  publishers  had  control  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  for 
all  of  these  years,”  said  Richard  Rig¬ 
gins,  previous  president  of  ANCAM. 
“The  publishers  were  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  and  that  is  the  part  that 
is  broken.  ANCAM  isn’t  broken  and 
doesn’t  need  to  be  fixed,  nor  do  the 
other  alphabet  organizations,  it  is  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.” 

“The  NAB  is  the  only  organization 
of  the  seven  —  the  six  marketing 
associations  and  the  NAB  —  whose 
members  are  bailing  out,”  Benoy 
said.  “The  other  associations  are 
very  healthy,  and  yet  they  want  to 
bring  all  of  these  healthy  associations 
under  the  governance  of  what  some 
people  have  termed  a  failing  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

“I  think  with  the  proposed  plan  we 
would  be  buried  under  a  layer  of 
bureaucracy  and  not  get  anything 
accomplished,  and  we  do  have  to 
react  to  the  problems  we  face  on  a 
daily  basis,”  added  ANCAM  third 
vice  president  Jeannette  Dowd. 

Regardless  of  any  apprehensive¬ 
ness,  however,  the  merger  appears  to 
be  imminent. 

“The  train  has  left  the  depot,” 
ANCAM’s  new  president  Dale  Harris 
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told  E&P.  “The  engineer  and  the  con¬ 
ductor  are  all  publishers,  the  market¬ 
ing  associations  are  passengers, 
there’s  no  brakeman  on  the  train,  and 
this  is  all  being  fueled  by  winds  of 
change.” 

Earlier,  after  looking  at  the  Booz- 
Allen  &  Hamilton  proposal,  ANCAM 
issued  a  statement  which  said  the 
group  disagreed  with  the  total  merger 
plan.  In  addition,  ANCAM  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  NAB  was  the  single 
“broken  part”  of  the  marketing  orga¬ 
nization. 

Harris  observed  that  efforts  have 
been  made  toward  the  restructuring 
of  the  NAB,  however. 

“In  my  opinion,  he  has  made  giant 
strides  in  making  the  NAB  a  more 
effective  organization,”  Harris  said 
of  Forman. 

While  the  consolidation  appears  to 
be  a  “done  deal,”  ANCAM’s  leaders 
have  insisted  that  the  organization's  I 
voice  be  heard  and  that  classified 
advertising,  the  most  profitable  seg¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  advertising,  will 
not  be  deterred. 

“[The  publishers]  don’t  know  what 
the  Newspaper  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  and  how  it  should  be  struc¬ 
tured,”  Riggins  said.  “I  think  it’s  up 
to  us  ...  to  tell  them  how  this  new 
association  should  be  structured  and 
how  much  of  a  contribution  classified 
advertising  makes  to  the  newspaper 
industry,  and  how  much  of  a  contribu¬ 
tion  ANCAM  has  made  to  that  indus¬ 
try.” 

While  the  committee  charged  with 
organizing  the  new  group  has  yet  to 
disclose  plans,  according  to  Harris, 
ANCAM  has  been  assured  that 
ANCAM  concerns  will  be  addressed. 

“We’ve  been  advised  .  .  .  that  the 
publishers  recognize  that  classified 
now  represents  an  average  of  40%  of 
newspapers’  revenue,  and  that  classi¬ 
fied’s  needs  and  priorities  are  a  high 
priority  in  the  new  structure,”  he 
said. 

There  also  has  been  some  concern 
that  the  six  organizations  are  not 
well-represented  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  new  ANMA.  According 
to  ANCAM  officials,  a  blueprint  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  early  planning  stages 
indicated  that  only  one  representative 
from  each  of  the  individual  marketing 
associations  would  be  on  the  board  of 


the  new  group.  On  the  other  hand, 
publishers  would  be  prominently  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  ANMA  board. 

“We  feel  there  should  be  stronger 
representation,  and  maybe  fewer 
publishers  and  more  marketing  direc¬ 
tors,”  Harris  told  E«&P. 

“I  understand  that  the  publishers 
are  paying  the  bills  and  they  recognize 
that  change  is  necessary,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  are  recommending  that 
there  be  a  better  blend  of  marketing 
executives  on  the  board  because  now 
we’re  becoming  a  marketing/sales 
organization,  the  new  NMA.” 


Harris  added  that  ANCAM  might 
know  more  in  six  weeks  when  the 
steering  committee  is  expected  to 
introduce  an  implementation  plan. 

Still,  uncertainties  remain  because 
of  the  largely  secretive  nature  of  the 
project  thus  far.  No  specific  timetable 
has  been  determined,  and  no  details 
have  been  disclosed. 

“I  have  a  real  strong  feeling  that  a 
lot  of  people  have  been  frustrated 
about  the  lack  of  information,” 
Benoy  said  at  the  feedback  session. 

“The  document  I  have  in  front  of 


“The  publishers  had  control  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  for  all  of  these  years,”  said 
Richard  Riggins,  previous  president  of  ANCAM.  “The 
publishers  were  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  and  that  is  the  part 
that  is  broken.  ANCAM  isn’t  broken  and  doesn’t  need 
to  be  fixed . . . .” 


Whether  or  not  the  new  structure 
will  allow  for  annual  conventions 
such  as  ANCAM’s  is  a  looming  ques¬ 
tion.  There  has  been  talk  of  a  mega¬ 
conference,  of  sorts,  where  all  news¬ 
paper  sales  and  marketing  arms, 
joined  by  the  ANMA,  would  come 
together,  but  some  have  argued  that 
such  a  situation  would  be  unproduc¬ 
tive. 

ANCAM  officials  insisted  that  the 
group  will  meet  as  it  has  done  for  the 
past  71  years,  even  if  the  meetings 
take  a  new  form.  Next  year’s  meeting 

More  ANCAM  conference  coverage 
will  follow  in  the  July  6  edition  of  E&P. 

already  has  been  slated  for  Denver, 
and  ANCAM  executive  director  Jo 
Ann  Cocking  said  that  she  has  been 
given  the  go-ahead  to  plan  ANCAM 
conferences  through  1^4. 

“I  don’t  believe  that  the  new  mar¬ 
keting  organization  will  do  away  with 
the  individual  conferences,”  Harris 
said.  “They  may  be  structured  some¬ 
what  differently.  They  may  be  occa¬ 
sionally,  they  may  be  one  megacon¬ 
ference.  A  lot  of  this  stuff  is  blue 


me  says  ‘confidential’  right  on  the 
front,”  he  continued.  “All  previous 
documents  have  said  the  same  thing.  1 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
ANCAM  to  take  a  position  that  all 
future  documents  that  come  out  will 
be  distributed  to  our  membership 
because  we  cannot  get  your  input 
unless  you  know  what’s  going  on.” 

Forman  said  in  a  question-and- 
answer  session  that  Fred  Crisp,  who 
heads  the  restructuring  committee 
and  is  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News  &  Observer  of 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  had  indicated  that  a 
new  marketing  association  might 
exist  within  a  year,  with  a  transition 
period  to  follow. 

Despite  the  impending  merger, 
ANCAM  officials  say  they  plan  to 
proceed  with  their  day-to-day  busi¬ 
ness,  at  least  until  further  notice. 

“It’s  business  as  usual,  as  much  as 
we  possibly  can,”  Cocking  said.  “We 
are  still  ANCAM.  I  still  work  for  the 
ANCAM  board  of  directors  and  the 
ANCAM  membership,  and  the 
ANCAM  board  of  directors  are  still 
the  ones  that  are  calling  the  shots  as 
far  as  what  we’re  doing  [at  the 
ANCAM  office]  in  Danville.” 


Ad  Bureau  names  its  #2  in  command 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

The  search  for  a  second-in-com¬ 
mand  for  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  has  ended  with  the  naming  of 
Ramon  “Ray”  Gaulke  as  executive 
vice  president  and  chief  marketing 


officer. 

Gaulke,  55,  assumed  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  on  June  27.  He  reports  to  Len 
Forman,  Ad  Bureau  president. 

“The  choice  of  Ray  was  essentially 
up  to  Len,  because  he’s  the  one  who 
has  to  work  with  him.  But  the  search 


committee  was  unanimous  in  its  deci¬ 
sion  to  go  with  Ray,”  said  J.  Stewart 
Bryan  III,  Ad  Bureau  board  chairman 
and  publisher  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  cfe  News  Leader.  “1 
think  he  has  all  the  right  experience 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Ex-Chicago  Tribune  exec 
guiity  of  mail  fraud 

By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Robert  L.  Dickey  pleaded  guilty  to  one  count  of  mail 
fraud  June  24  in  connection  with  his  misappropriation  of 
nearly  $890,000  during  the  four  years  he  was  director  of 
marketing  for  the  Chiccifio  Tribune. 

In  entering  his  plea  before  U.S.  District  Judge  Suzanne 
Conlon,  the  45-year-old  Dickey  —  standing  stoop-shoul¬ 
dered  but  answering  in  a  clear  voice  —  acknowledged  that 
he  had  altered  or  fabricated  66  invoices  to  bill  the  Tribune 
for  things  ranging  from  gold  coins  to  landscaping  at  his 
home  to  a  $1,497.91  dollhouse  (E&P,  June  22,  1991). 

Dickey  faces  a  maximum  penalty  of  five  years  in  prison 
with  a  $250,000  fine  when  sentence  is  imposed  Aug.  7.  In 
addition,  the  government  is  asking  that  Dickey  be  ordered 
to  pay  full  restitution  to  the  Tribune  or  its  insurer.  Dickey 
has  so  far  repaid  $716,788.32,  mostly  from  the  sale  of  his 
Kenilworth,  Ill.,  home. 

Dickey’s  attorney,  James  S.  Montana  Jr.,  told  the  court 
that  he  is  seeking  a  reduction  in  sentence  based  on  Dick¬ 
ey’s  “diminished  mental  capacity.” 

Montana  said  a  psychiatrist  concluded  “Mr.  Dickey  is 
suffering  from  kleptomania  and  that  compulsive  behavior 
affected  his  conduct  at  the  time.  It  does  not  amount  to  an 
insanity  defense.” 

The  attorney  also  revealed  that  in  1986  —  while  Dickey 
was  in  charge  of  all  marketing  and  promotional  efforts  at 
the  newspaper  —  Dickey  was  convicted  of  shoplifting 
from  a  Skokie,  Ill.,  store.  He  received  a  sentence  of 
supervision  with  no  jail  time  in  that  case,  Montana  told  the 
court. 

A  Tribune  Company  official  attending  the  plea  said 
Tribune  had  not  been  aware  of  the  arrest  and  conviction  at 
the  time. 

Under  the  plea  bargain,  Dickey  could  still  face  prosecu¬ 
tion  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  because  none  of 
the  misappropriated  income  was  reported  on  his  personal 
income  tax  returns. 

The  plea  agreement  says  the  unreported  income  was  in 
these  amounts:  1985  —  $24,255.22;  1986  —  $64,387.68; 
1987  — $160,024.88;  1988  —  $238,737.27;  and  1989  — 
$402,368.40. 

Reaching  the 
Pacific  Rim 

The  Los  Angeles  Times’  weekly  World  Report  section  is 
now  published  every  Saturday  in  the  Daily  Yomiuri,  the 
English-language  edition  of  Japan’s  largest  newspaper, 
Yomiuri  Shimhun,  the  Times  anounced. 

“The  agreement  represents  an  important  step  in  the 
development  of  Pacific  Rim  journalism,”  said  Shelby 
Coffey  111,  editor  and  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Times.  “We  believe  our  World  Report  section  will  offer  a 
unique  perspective  to  the  Daily  Yomiuri  readers  —  a 
West  Coast  view  of  world  events  and  issues  from  the 
largest  metropolitan  daily  in  the  United  States.” 

This  is  the  first  time  World  Report,  which  covers  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  trends  and  cultures,  has  been  published  in 
a  foreign  newspaper. 

The  Times  sends  copies  of  World  Report  pages  to  Japan 
every  Monday  by  overnight  courier.  Daily  Yomiuri’s  cir¬ 
culation  is  about  56,000,  compared  with  the  parent  Yo¬ 
miuri,  which  has  a  morning  circulation  of  9.5  million. 


About  Awards 


Lowell  Mellett  Award.  Thomas  B.  Rosenstiel,  a  reporter 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been  named  the  winner  of 
the  1991  Lowell  Mellett  Award  for  outstanding  media 
criticism  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  School  of 
Communications. 

The  award  was  presented  to  Rosenstiel  specifically  for 
his  articles  on  the  role  the  media  played  in  the  overthrow 
of  Communist  governments  in  Central  Europe. 

The  award  is  named  for  former  Scripps-Howard  editor 
and  columnist  Lowell  Mellett,  who  died  in  1960. 
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Frank  Nanney  Jr. 

The  South  Hill  Enterprise 
South  Hill,  Va. 


Harry  Nanney  (left)  and  brother  Frank  Jr.  together  run  the  South  Hill 
(Va.)  Enterprise,  focal  point  of  their  family  since  1918.  Harry  oversees 
the  business  side  and  Frank  is  editor  of  the  $1.2  million  weekly  opera¬ 
tion.  Horry,  the  humorist,  soys  of  his  brother,  "We  fight  a  lot  less  than  we 
did  os  kids." 

Photo  hf  Tom  Riorckm 


By  Tom  Riordan 

When  the  phone  rang  at  6  a.m.  the 
day  after  Christmas,  21  years  ago, 
Frank  Nanney  Jr.  sensed  trouble.  He 
and  his  wife  were  in  Burlington,  N.C., 
celebrating  the  holiday  with  her 
parents. 

“Something  bad  had  happened,  1 
just  knew  it,”  the  South  Hill  (Va.) 
Enterprise  editor  recalled,  “and 
that’s  when  my  brother  Harry  told  me 
we  had  been  burned  out.” 

Normally  the  drive  time  between 
Burlington  and  South  Hill  is  two 
hours  but,  on  that  gut-wrenching  day, 
it  took  nearly  twice  that  when  Frank’s 
car  developed  engine  trouble. 

However,  Frank  said,  the  extra  90 
minutes  helped  settle  his  mental  tur¬ 
moil.  “I  did  a  lot  of  thinking.  I  figured 
there  wouldn’t  be  a  whole  lot  left.  The 
first  feelings  of  devastation  gradually 
drained  away  and  I  became  icy- 
calm.” 

Arriving  at  the  disaster  scene  of 
smoldering  ashes,  Frank  was  greeted 
by  a  dejected  employee’s  “Guess  I’m 
out  of  a  job.” 

“No,  you’re  not,”  Frank  replied, 
“You  have  more  work  than  you  ever 
had.  “We’ve  got  to  clean  up  this 
mess.” 

The  Enterprise  never  missed  an 
issue.  Dedicated  staffers,  fellow  mer¬ 
chants  and  townspeople  pitched  in. 
Two  neighboring  weeklies,  the  Chase 
City  Progress  and  the  Farmville  Her¬ 
ald,  provided  temporary  production 
facilities. 

Frank’s  72-point,  eight-column 
banner  over  the  week’s  coverage  of 
the  Enterprise  fire  proudly  pro¬ 
claimed:  “We  Lost  the  Round,  But 
Not  the  Fight.” 

South  Hill’s  Chevrolet  dealer  gra¬ 
ciously  cleared  out  his  car  storage 
building  and  invited  the  Enterprise  to 
move  in.  For  two  make-do  years  this 
was  its  home,  but  the  Nanneys  never 
shied  from  living  up  to  their  paper’s 
Page  One  slogan:  “Covering  Meck¬ 
lenburg  and  Brunswick  Counties.” 

On  Dec.  14,  1972  they  produced 
their  first  issue  in  the  Enterprise’s 
brand-new  9,000-square-foot  brick 


(Riordan  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


building,  printing  with  a  three-unit 
Color  King  offset  press. 

Frank  and  his  two  brothers,  Harry 
and  Jack,  were  born  into  community 
newspapering.  In  1917,  their  dad, 
Frank  Nanney  Sr.,  began  his  own  44- 
year  career  as  printer  and  country 
editor.  His  ties  to  the  South  Hill 
Enterprise  started  one  year  later. 

Frank  Jr.  easily  recalls  the  first 
chore  he  had  at  his  dad’s  weekly.  As  a 
seven-year-old,  he  helped  fold 
papers.  In  those  days  the  Enterprise 
was  printed  on  a  two-page  flatbed. 
After  each  sheet  had  been  run  on  both 
sides,  it  had  to  be  hand-folded  by 
crews  of  youths. 

Like  his  two  brothers,  Frank  soon 
found  himself  doing  a  variety  of  small¬ 
town  publishing  jobs  at  the  Enter¬ 
prise.  While  Harry  and  Jack  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  business  and  production 
sides,  Frank  got  into  reporting,  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing. 

In  1960,  Mecklenburg  County’s  cir¬ 
cuit  court  was  the  site  of  a  sensational 


medical  suit.  A  local  doctor  had  been 
ousted  from  the  staff  of  the  town  hos¬ 
pital  “for  performing  unauthorized 
surgery.”  The  doctor  sued  and  lost. 

Frank,  then  26,  recollected  years 
later  that  “1  covered  the  trial,  which 
went  on  for  three  weeks.  Apparently  I 
did  a  good  job,  because  I  got  compli¬ 
ments  from  both  sides  for  being  objec¬ 
tive.” 

From  Dad  came  Frank  Jr.’s  first 
byline.  The  elder  Nanney  was  of  the 
old  school.  Unless  a  story  sparkled 
with  Pulitzer  Prize  possibilities,  there 
would  be  no  byline.  So  after  laboring 
for  years  over  stories,  Frank  Jr.  found 
he  had  passed  the  test  with  his  tough¬ 
est  critic  —  his  father. 

Also  noting  Frank’s  reporting  skills 
was  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dis¬ 
patch,  which  offered  him  a  job.  That 
posed  a  dilemma  for  the  youthful 
Nanney.  He  loved  working  at  the 
family  weekly,  but  still  was  smitten 
by  the  attention  from  Richmond. 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Different  perceptions 

Ohio  University  poll  shows  that  newsrooms  look 
contrastingly  different  to  white  and  minority  journalists 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

White  and  minority  newspaper 
journalists  see  their  newsrooms  in 
sometimes  jarringly  different  lights, 
according  to  a  new  poll. 

Where  white  journalists  generally 
give  their  newspapers  good  marks  for 
their  treatment  of  minorities  in  the 
news  and  in  the  newsroom,  minority 
journalists  in  large  numbers  express 
bitterness  and  resentment  about  that 
treatment. 

“When  it  comes  to  coverage  [of 
minorities],  whites  think  it’s  pretty 
good  —  and  minorities  think  it 
stinks,”  said  Ted  Pease,  who  directed 


and  promotions.  Some  63%  of  minor¬ 
ity  journalists  said  they  believed  that, 
while  just  31%  of  whites  agreed. 

A  similar  sharp  disagreement 
emerged  when  minority  and  white 
journalists  were  asked  whether  edi¬ 
tors  and  supervisors  doubt  the  ability 
of  minority  journalists  to  perform 
their  jobs  competently. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  minority 
journalists  —  72%  —  say  they  feel 
that  in  their  newsrooms,  while  only 
35%  of  surveyed  white  journalists 
agreed. 

“These  results  paint  a  picture  of 
newsrooms  in  which  journalists  of 
color  feel  themselves  besieged  be¬ 


Minority  journalists  were  also  more  than  twice  as 
likely  to  say  that  race  plays  a  role  in  newsroom 
assignments  and  promotions.  Some  63%  of  minority 
journalists  said  they  believed  that,  while  just  31%  of 
whites  agreed. 


“The  Newspaper  Barometer  Proj¬ 
ect,”  a  nationwide  survey  of  1,328 
daily  newspaper  journalists.  Pease 
and  associate  J.  Frazier  Smith  are 
researchers  at  the  E.W.  Scripps 
School  of  Journalism  at  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Similarly,  while  white  journalists 
are  likely  to  think  being  a  minority  is 
something  of  a  plus  at  their  newspa¬ 
per,  minority  journalists  have  a  very 
different  perception,  the  study  found. 

“I  did  not  expect  to  see  the  kind  of 
virulence  that  came  out  [from  minor¬ 
ity  journalist  respondents]  on  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  ‘glass  ceiling,’  ” 
Pease  said,  referring  to  the  perception 
that  top  newspaper  jobs  remain  out  of 
reach  for  minorities. 

“They  said,  ‘We  are  second- 
guessed,  either  patted  on  the  head  or 
not  given  a  chance  to  perform,’  ” 
Pease  added. 

Fully  71%  of  minority  journalists 
said  they  believe  a  glass  ceiling  exists 
at  their  newspapers.  Less  than  half  — 
35%  —  of  white  journalists  believe 
that. 

Minority  journalists  were  also  more 
than  twice  as  likely  to  say  that  race 
plays  a  role  in  newsroom  assignments 


cause  of  their  race,”  project  director 
Pease  said. 

When  minority  and  white  journal¬ 
ists  were  asked  to  rate  the  “climate 
for  minorities”  in  their  newsroom  on 
a  scale  from  “very  supportive”  to 
“very  unsupportive,”  Pease  said,  two 
very  different  perceptions  emerged 
again. 

“Whites  thought  it  was  generally 
supportive,  even  if  their  attitude  was, 
‘Well,  it’s  not  worse  for  them  than 
anyone  else  in  this  place.’  But  jour¬ 
nalists  of  color  were  much  more  nega¬ 
tive,”  he  said. 

Perhaps  surprisingly,  despite  these 
differences,  minority  journalists  have 
the  same  degree  of  job  satisfaction  — 
or  dissatisfaction  —  as  their  white 
counterparts. 

For  example,  asked  point-blank  if 
they  are  happy  with  their  career 
choice  as  newspaper  journalists,  90% 
of  both  white  and  minority  journalists 
answered  affirmatively. 

However,  asked  if  they  would  rec¬ 
ommend  newspapering  to  their  chil¬ 
dren,  minorities  and  whites  in  the 
newsroom  share  the  same  ambiva¬ 
lence. 

Only  a  little  more  than  half  said 


they  would  encourage  their  children 
to  pursue  a  newspaper  career. 

In  fact,  about  40%  of  all  journalists 
said  they  had  serious  doubts  that 
newspapers  would  be  around  long 
enough  to  offer  their  children  good 
careers. 

On  a  more  concrete  measure  of  job 
satisfaction,  about  the  same  percen¬ 
tages  of  minority  and  white  journal¬ 
ists  said  they  expected  to  leave  the 
newspaper  business  within  five  years. 

The  survey  found  that  18%  of  all 
minorities  thought  they  would  not  be 
in  the  business  in  five  years,  com¬ 
pared  with  14%  for  whites. 

However,  that  finding  may  para¬ 
doxically  hold  more  bad  news  for  an 
industry  attempting  to  assemble  more 
diverse  newsrooms.  Pease  said. 

“One  of  the  myths  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  is  that  minorities  are 
falling  out  at  such  a  rate  that  that 
explains  why  minorities  are  not  doing 
better  in  advancement,”  Pease  said. 

“This  tells  you  the  newspaper 
industry  may  have  been  using  that  as 
an  excuse,  and  that  the  reasons  lie 
elsewhere.  Because  the  fact  is  that 
minorities  are  not  much  more  likely  to 
drop  out  than  white  journalists,”  he 
added. 

The  Ohio  University  study  sur¬ 
veyed  journalists  from  27  ran¬ 
domly  selected  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culations  above  50,000.  Surveys  were 
also  sent  to  the  four  major  minority 
journalist  associations  in  an  effort  to 
boost  the  number  of  minority  respon¬ 
dents.  About  30%  of  respondents 
were  minorities.  Pease  said. 

A  more  complete  version  of  the 
study  will  be  released  at  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Asociation  of 
Black  Journalists,  meeting  in  July  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications,  which  meets 
in  Boston  in  August. 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
picks  two  agencies 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  an¬ 
nounced  Bozell  will  handle  its  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  while  Smith, 
Badofsky  &  Raffel  will  be  responsible 
for  business-to-business  advertising. 
Both  shops  are  based  in  Chicago. 
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“Late  in  1989  we  decided  to  bnng  Parade  back  to  The  Miami  Herald.  Research  suggested  it  would  help 
build  circulation  and  reader  loyalty -as  it  has  at  17  other  Knight-Ridder  newspapers, 

“And  it  did.  One  short  year  later,  circulation  in  our  primary  market  was  the  highest  in  our  history.  In 

Broward  County,  where  our  competition  is  especially  keen,  our  year-  | - - -  — - 

over-year  Sunday  circulation  was  up  6  percent.  While  other  product  j 
improvements,  along  with  important  pricing  and  promotion^ 
strategies,  have  each  played  a  role,  we  know  from  reader  response 
that  Parade  has  been  a  key  element  of  this  growth. 

“Parade  underscores  our  commitment  to  give  customers  what 
they  want  and  need . . .  and  it  gives  us  an  edge  in  a  hotly  competitive 
market.” 


Featured  m  over 330 newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


Publishers  on  Parade 


“It’s  been  confirmed... 
Parade  is  working  for  us.” 


!  N 


Coping  with  the  crunch 

Sports  editors  get  advice  on  how  to  handle  recessionary  cutbacks 


By  Hugh  Morgan 

The  present  crunch  confronting 
newspapers  because  of  the  nation’s 
ailing  economy  has  a  silver  lining, 
according  to  Chuck  Salituro,  sports 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

“It  will  force  us  to  get  better  —  to 
do  more  with  what  we  do  have,”  he 
told  a  recent  Mid-America  Press 
Institute  seminar  on  sports  journalism 
in  St.  Louis. 

Salituro,  a  co-chair  of  the  seminar, 
told  fellow  sports  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  that  the  key  words  in  dealing  with 
the  lower  advertising  revenues  over 
the  last  year  are  “cope”  and  “chal¬ 
lenge.” 

“We  have  to  cope  and  adjust  to 
having  fewer  resources,  and  we  have 
to  challenge  ourselves  to  continue  to 
make  our  section  as  good  as  pos¬ 
sible  ....  If  I  have  to  give  you  one 
piece  of  advice,  especially  to  the 
sports  editors  here,  it  would  be  to 
never,  ever  whine  about  cuts. 

“If  you  whine,  your  staff  will  whine 
about  what’s  happening.  If  you  use  it 
as  an  excuse,  your  staff  will  use  it  as 
an  excuse  for  everything  you  do,”  he 
continued.  “The  more  you  see  it  as  an 
excuse,  the  worse  it  will  get.” 

He  encouraged  sports  editors  “to 
level  with  your  staff.  Keep  them 
informed  as  possible  about  cuts. 
Don’t  hide  it.  Resist  the  urge  to  feel 
sorry  for  yourself  because,  as  bad  as 
you  have  it,  there’s  always  some 


(Morgan  is  an  associate  professor  in 
the  English  Department  at  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity,  Oxford,  Ohio.) 


paper  that  has  it  worse.” 

Stressing  that  there  is  no  magic 
answer  until  the  economy  gets  better, 
Salituro  gave  a  few  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  tighter  budgets.  They 
included: 

•  One:  Try  to  get  a  space  bank.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  have  days  when  you 
can  cut  back  on  space.  This  will  allow 
you  more  space  on  days  when  there  is 
a  heavy  schedule  of  stories. 

•  Two:  Double  up  on  trips.  A 
reporter  and  photographer  can  drive 
in  the  same  car.  Staffers  can  double 
up  in  rooms  when  they  stay  over¬ 
night. 

•  Three:  On  road  trips,  resist  using 
a  cab.  For  instance,  Salituro  said  that 
when  he  had  traveled  to  the  seminar, 
he  had  paid  $6  for  an  airport  limousine 
to  go  to  the  hotel  in  downtown  St. 
Louis.  He  said  he  would  have  spent 
about  $20  if  he  had  taken  a  cab. 

•  Four:  Use  stringers  but,  when 
you  do,  do  your  homework  in  getting 
the  best  possible  stringers.  Once  you 
do,  prepare  that  person  as  much  as 
possible  for  covering  the  story. 

•  Five:  Book  flights  early.  Full 
coach  is  too  expenci^'e. 

•  Six:  Keep  your  own  records.  Get 
a  handle  on  your  budget.  Get  to  know 
your  own  “bean  counter.”  The  more 
credibility  you  can  build  up  staying 
within  your  budget,  the  better  chance 
you  will  be  trusted  with  more  in  the 
future. 

•  Seven:  Be  your  own  advertising, 
circulation,  and  promotion  manager. 

For  instance,  Salituro  said  that,  if 
the  sports  editors  have  an  idea  for  a 


tab,  they  can  pass  their  idea  to  the 
advertising  department.  “It  never  has 
affected  our  editorial  content,”  he 
remarked. 

As  to  helping  the  circulation 
department,  he  explained  that  his 
paper  recently  wrote  a  profile  of  a 
former  major-league  baseball  player 
who  had  died  of  alcoholism  in  his 
hometown  in  northern  Wisconsin. 
Salituro  contacted  the  circulation  ‘ 
department  and  it  responded  by  mak-  | 
ing  more  copies  of  the  paper  available 
in  that  area. 

“All  of  this  builds  credibility  and 
helps  you  get  more  in  the  future,”  he 
commented. 

As  to  getting  his  staffers  to  meet  the  | 

new  challenge,  Salituro  observed,  j 
“Don’t  use  a  lack  of  quantity  to  ex-  s 
cuse  a  lack  of  quality  ....  Prob¬ 
ably  the  number-one  fault  with  I 
sports  sections  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  is  that  they  are  too  predictable. 
Challenge  yourself  and  your  staff  to  i 
come  up  with  enterprise  story  ideas. 
Those  can  be  the  stories  behind  the 
news  that  are  all  your  own.” 

For  instance,  he  said  his  paper  car¬ 
ried  a  report  of  the  reappearance  in 
small-town  high  schools  in  Wisconsin  ' 
of  shooters,  basketball  players  who  | 
are  averaging  40  points  a  game.  | 

His  paper  has  a  regular  series  of 
meetings  with  staffers  and  editors  3 
where  ideas  for  enterprise  stories  are 
discussed.  “Challenge  every  bit  of 
copy  that  is  going  into  your  newspa¬ 
per.  Make  every  word  count.  Rewrite 
and  localize  AP  copy,”  he  suggested. 

Bob  Hammel,  sports  editor  of  the  ’ 

Bloomington  (Ind.)  Herald-Times  : 

and  a  co-chair  of  the  seminar,  echoed 
many  of  Salituro’s  comments. 

“The  times  we  are  going  through 
are  not  all  negative,”  he  said.  “Most  ‘ 
businesses  have  bloated  over  the 
years.” 

Among  his  recommendations, 
Hammel  said  newspapers  should  cov-  3 
er  events  that  they  need  to  cover  from  j 
their  readers’  standpoint,  and  not  just 
to  please  the  staff  writer.  3 

He  noted,  for  instance,  that  a 
reporter  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  belonged  at  the  U.S.  Open  this 
month  in  Minnesota,  but  “Blooming¬ 
ton  does  not.”  He  said  the  AP  cover¬ 
age  is  all  that  is  needed  for  his  paper. 

“You  are  going  to  have  smaller 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Book  reviews 


Reliving 
the  Bingham 
soap  opera 

The  Patriarch:  The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Bingham  Dynasty.  Susan  Tifft  and 
Alex  Jones.  (New  York:  Summit 
Books,  574  pages.)  $24.95. 

When  the  two  Bingham  sisters, 
who  had  shown  little  interest  in  their 
youth  in  the  family-owned  and  -run 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  showed  up  to  work  at  last  on 
the  Courier-Journal  staff,  they 
brought  their  airs  of  being  a  part  of  the 
“royal”  Kentucky  family. 

Sallie  crowded  out  the  book  editor 
and  took  over  the  book  page.  Elea¬ 
nor,  who  had  bounced  around  the 
world  and,  according  to  this  book, 
slept  “with  almost  anyone  —  the 
deckhands,  the  men  in  the  boiler 
room”  while  traveling  on  a  Greek 
freighter,  was  also  restless  in  the 
newsroom.  Wearing  miniskirts,  and 
braless,  “her  appearance  was  quite 
an  event  in  the  newsroom.” 

Says  the  book:  “One  day  she  asked 
her  supervisor,  Jackson  Sellers,  for 
the  afternoon  off.  When  he  inquired 
why,  she  said,  ‘I’m  tired  and  my  name 
is  Bingham.’  Sellers  told  her  those 
were  good  reasons  and  let  her  go.” 

Tiffts’  and  Jones’  book  is  the  fourth 
book  in  the  last  few  years  on  the 
dynasty  that  ran  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Times,  from  1918  to  1986,  until  it 
was  sold  by  longtime  publisher  Barry 
Sr.  to  avoid  the  newspapers  being 
tom  apart  by  internecine  rivalry.  So 
why  another  book? 

For  one  thing,  this  is  the  authorita¬ 
tive,  comprehensive  volume.  Every¬ 
one  talks.  Co-author  Jones,  press 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Times,  won 
a  1987  Pulitzer  Prize  reporting  on  the 
Binghams;  co-author  Tifft,  his  wife,  is 
an  associate  editor  at  Time. 

The  book  is  a  sweep  of  American 
and  media  history,  the  trials  and  trib¬ 
ulations  of  a  nation  and  the  challenge 
and  courage  of  newspapers  keeping  a 
stiff  liberal  point  of  view,  fighting  the 
Klan  and  Red-baiting  in  the  South.  At 
one  point,  10,000  pickets  show  up  at 
the  Courier-Journal  and  Times  build¬ 
ing.  Publishers  in  1952  ranked  the 
Courier-Journal  fourth  in  a  list  of  the 
nation’s  top  10  newspapers. 

Most  of  all,  the  book  is  an  engross¬ 
ing  soap  opera  on  the  foibles  of  human 
nature  and  the  all-pervasiveness  of 
greed. 


The  first  main  character  you  meet  is 
Robert  Worth  Bingham  (1871-1937), 
who  promoted  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  ambassa¬ 
dorship  to  London.  “Bob’s”  first 
marriage  was  a  generally  wonderful 
one,  but  ended  when  spritely,  joyful 
wife  Eleanor  (not  to  be  confused  with 
the  hippie  granddaughter  who  figures 


in  the  final  days)  is  killed  in  a  car-train 
collision.  The  young  mother  dies 
shielding  son  George  Barry,  later 
known  as  Barry  Sr.,  the  main  patri¬ 
arch  of  this  book. 

“Bob”  marries  again  —  Mary  Lily 
Kenan  Flagler,  widow  of  a  Standard 
Oil  executive  and  arguably  the  richest 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Death  of  a  journalist 

Paraguayan  reporter’s  gangland-style  murder  is  condemned  but  unsolved 


By  Larry  Luxner 

A  wide  grassy  strip  runs  through 
the  center  of  Pedro  Juan  Caballero,  a 
dusty  border  town,  with  Paraguay  on 
one  side  of  Main  Street  and  the  Brazi¬ 
lian  city  of  Punta  Pora  on  the  other. 

On  April  26,  Santiago  Leguizamon, 
director  of  Radio  Mburucuya  and  cor¬ 
respondent  for  several  newspapers  in 
Asuncion,  was  walking  to  the  Brazi¬ 
lian  side  for  lunch  when  three  men  in  a 
car  gunned  him  down,  then  sped 
away.  Leguizamon’s  gangster-style 
murder  —  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Para¬ 
guayan  history  —  enraged  many  of 
the  country’s  four  million  inhabitants 
"because  the  journalist  had  devoted 
most  of  his  life  to  fighting  the  corrup¬ 
tion,  drug  trafficking,  and  lawlessness 
that  had  made  the  town  of  Pedro  Juan 
Caballero  so  notorious. 

Leguizamon’s  death  elicited  imme¬ 
diate  condemnation  from  Paraguayan 
President  Andres  Rodriguez,  as  well 
as  from  President  Bush’s  new  anti¬ 
drug  czar,  former  Florida  Gov.  Bob 
Martinez.  The  majority  of  townspeo¬ 
ple  who  knew  the  47-year-old  radio¬ 
man,  listened  to  his  show,  and  read 
his  articles  are  also  angry. 

“I  liked  his  program  a  lot.  He 
defended  poor  people  and  criticized 
injustice,”  said  Aurora  Salinas,  a 
Paraguayan  who  sells  shoes  and 
household  items  to  Brazilians  work¬ 
ing  in  the  city  of  70,000  about  an 
hour’s  flight  north  of  Asuncion. 

“Santiago  told  the  truth,”  added 
Ines  Azambuga  Eredia,  a  translator  at 
the  Brazilian  consulate  across  the 
street  in  Paraguay,  about  half  a  block 
from  the  murder  scene.  “He  wanted 
to  clean  up  the  name  of  Pedro  Juan 
Caballero.  A  lot  of  people  didn’t  like 
him.” 

Among  those  people  was  Col. 
Armando  Roux,  regional  commander 
of  the  Paraguayan  army.  In  an  inter¬ 
view  granted  in  Pedro  Juan  Caballero, 
Roux  called  the  veteran  journalist  a 
“fanatic  idealist”  who  extorted 
money  from  influential  people  in 
exchange  for  promising  not  to  use 
their  names  on  the  air. 

“He  was  corrupt.  He  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  war  on  drugs,”  Roux 
said.  “In  14  years  [with  Radio 
Mbucuruya],  he  never  named  one 
drug  trafficker.” 


(Luxner  is  a  free-lance  reporter 
based  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.) 


This  street  dividing  Paraguay  and  Brazil  is  where  journalist  Santiago 
Leguizmon  was  murdered  on  "Journalist's  Day"  last  April. 


Another  of  Leguizamon’s  enemies 
was  Asuncion  coffee  and  soybean 
exporter  Fernando  Mendonca,  who 
claims  the  radio  announcer  often 
urged  his  listeners  to  take  over  physi¬ 
cally  land  belonging  to  others.  In  the 
last  few  weeks,  Mendonca’s  name 
has  surfaced  in  at  least  two  Asuncion 
newspapers  as  having  been  the 
“moral  support”  behind  the  murder, 
though  Mendonca  laughs  at  any  sug¬ 
gestion  he  was  involved. 

Humberto  Rubin,  director  of  Radio 
Nanduti,  winner  of  several  presti¬ 
gious  U.S.  media  awards  and  one  of 
Paraguay’s  most  popular  radio  com¬ 
mentators,  calls  Leguizamon’s  death 
a  “tragedy”  for  all  Paraguayans. 

Rubin,  who  himself  has  been  jailed 
for  opposing  the  former  regime  of 
Alfredo  Stroessner,  said  the  murder 
was  particularly  ironic  coming  on 
Paraguay’s  Dia  de  los  Periodistas 
(Journalist’s  Day).  He  pointed  out 
that,  even  during  the  35-year  Stroess¬ 
ner  dictatorship,  reporters  were 
never  gunned  down  in  the  street. 

“Nobody  can  explain  the  death  of  a 
colleague.  1  don’t  know  if  this  has  to 
do  with  the  upcoming  elections,  or 
with  Journalist’s  Day,  or  if  it  was  just 
a  coincidence,”  Rubin  said.  “1  feel 
proud  of  Santiago,  of  anyone  killed 
defending  a  worthy  cause,  and  1  feel 


Photo  by  Lorry  Luxrter 

prouder  than  ever  of  being  in  this 
profession.” 

Neither  Rubin,  other  journalists, 
nor  foreign  diplomats  think  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  involved.  They  suspect 
the  culprits  are  Brazilian  hitmen  hired 
by  Paraguayan  drug  smugglers  who 
wanted  to  silence  Leguizamon.  In 
fact,  the  journalist  had  been  receiving 
telephoned  death  threats  in  the  weeks 
preceding  the  murder.  The  threats 
continue,  though  now  they  are 
directed  against  the  journalist’s  wife 
and  four  children. 

One  foreign  observer  who  asked 
not  to  be  named  says  Leguizamon’s 
killing  “is  a  warning  from  people 
involved  in  corruption  and  crime  that 
they  won’t  tolerate  investigations  of 
their  activities.”  The  observer  adds 
that  “It’s  entirely  possible  more  peo¬ 
ple  will  try  to  intimidate  and  silence 
the  press.” 

Yet  Brazil’s  consul  in  Pedro  Juan 
Caballero,  Candido  da  Silva  Mendez, 
says  he  will  not  get  involved  in  the 
case  unless  it  can  be  proven  the  mur¬ 
derers  are  Brazilian,  and  the  local 
representative  of  DINAR,  Para¬ 
guay’s  drug-enforcement  agency, 
seems  even  less  enthusiastic  about 
finding  Leguizamon’s  killers. 

“One  of  my  buddies  was  murdered 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Use  of  school’s  name  in  weight  loss  ads  temporarily  banned 

Judge  orders  copies  of  newsletter  containing  the  ads  destroyed 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  Stanford  University  attorney 
branded  as  “false  and  misleading” 
Nutri/System  Corporation’s  use  of 
the  school’s  name  in  a  national  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  its  weight  loss 
program. 

Following  her  statement,  a  federal 
judge  in  San  Francisco  issued  a  tem¬ 
porary  restraining  order  against  the 
Pennsylvania  company,  which  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  using  the  university’s 
name  and  logo  in  connection  with  the 
ads. 

“Stanford  University  has  not  con¬ 
ducted  any  research  involving  Nutri/ 
System,  and  does  not  approve  nor 
endorse  Nutri/System,”  said  senior 
university  counsel  Susan  K.  Hoerger. 

She  said  Stanford  had  asked  Nutri/ 
System  to  correct  the  wrong  impres¬ 
sion  created  by  its  “blitz”  of  newspa¬ 
per,  radio  and  television  ads  linking 
the  university  to  its  weight  loss  regi¬ 
men. 

According  to  Hoerger,  one  print 
ad,  headed  “Figures  Don’t  Lie,” 
includes  a  rating  chart  of  weight  loss 
plans,  a  reproduction  of  Stanford’s 
seal,  and  the  words  “Healthline  in 
collaboration  with  the  Stanford  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Research  in  Disease  Preven¬ 
tion,  Stanford  University  School  of 
Medicine.” 

The  ad  states  that  Nutri/System’s 
weight  reduction  program  has  re¬ 
ceived  “100%.  A  Perfect  Score. 
Number  1.” 

Hoerger  said  Healthline,  a  newslet¬ 
ter,  is  not  published  by  or  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  the  university’s  medical 
school.  The  publication,  she  said,  is 
edited  by  Paul  Insel,  a  psychologist  in 
private  practice,  who  holds  a  volun¬ 
tary  faculty  appointment  in  the  psy¬ 
chiatry  department. 

Healthline  is  published  by  Mosby- 
Year  Book,  Inc.  of  St.  Louis. 

The  university’s  disease  preven¬ 
tion  center  did  agree  on  a  one-time 
basis  to  collaborate  on  a  1990  issue  of 
Healthline  devoted  to  cardiovascular 
disease,  but  did  not  contribute  to  the 
May  1991  issue  that  led  to  the  Stan- 
ford-linked  ad  campaign  by  Nutri/ 
System,  said  center  director  Dr.  John 
Farquhar. 

Hoerger  said  the  article  in  question, 
“Rating  the  Diets,”  was  contributed 
to  Healthline  by  Dr.  Walton  Roth,  a 
Stanford  psychiatry  professor,  who 


also  serves  as  the  newsletter’s  associ¬ 
ate  editor. 

Roth  stated  that  the  article  repre¬ 
sented  only  his  personal  opinion.  He 
said  he  was  not  associated  with  the 
Stanford  Center  for  Research  in  Dis¬ 
ease  Prevention. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Lowell  Jensen 
said  Stanford  had  presented  “sub¬ 
stantial  and  uncontradicted  evidence 
of  consumer  confusion”  as  a  result  of 
Nutri/System’s  national  advertising 
campaign,  which  uses  the  universi- 


Zsa  Zsa  Gabor’s  lawyer  said  she 
will  get  an  undisclosed  amount  to 
settle  a  S30  million  libel  lawsuit 
against  the  New  York  Post,  but  the 
newspaper  denied  any  final  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached. 

Gabor  filed  the  lawsuit  after  an 
April  22,  1988,  Post  story  said  she,  in 
a  television  appearance,  “launched 


ty’s  name  and  trademarks. 

Jensen  also  ordered  Healthline  to 
destroy  all  copies  of  its  May  issue  not 
yet  distributed  to  the  public  and  to 
contact  directly  100,000  health  care 
professionals  who  receive  the  news¬ 
letter,  advising  them  that  Stanford 
does  not  promote,  sponsor  or  recom¬ 
mend  Nutri/System  products  and  has 
made  no  studies  of  its  weight  loss 
plan. 

A  hearing  on  a  permanent  injunc¬ 
tion  was  scheduled  for  late  June. 


into  a  diatribe,  the  gist  of  which  was 
that  Hitler  had  his  good  points.” 

The  suit  was  filed  by  San  Francisco 
attorney  Melvin  Belli. 

Belli  said  the  suit  was  resolved  after 
lengthy  negotiations,  but  Peter  Faris, 
Post  vice  president  for  editorial 
administration,  said  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  premature.  —  AP 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


The  Associated  Press  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  staff  changes. 

Paula  Froke,  news  editor  in  the 
Minneapolis  bureau,  has  been  named 
Michigan  news  editor.  She  succeeds 
Alan  Adler,  who  now  serves  as  the 
business  writer  in  the  AP’s  Detroit 
bureau. 

Froke  previously  had  worked  for 
the  AP  as  night  editor  in  Minneapolis, 
on  the  national  editing  desk  in  New 
York,  and  on  temporary  assignment 
in  Boston. 

Fran  Richardson  has  been  named 
news  editor  in  Indiana. 

Richardson  previously  had  worked 
for  the  AP  as  acting  news  editor  in 
Indianapolis,  legislative  reporter, 
desk  supervisor  and  broadcast  editor. 
Prior  to  joining  the  AP,  she  had 
worked  for  the  New  Castle  (Ind.) 
Courier-Times  and  the  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  Sun. 

Joel  Williams,  correspondent  for 
the  AP  in  Harlingen,  Texas,  has  been 
named  news  editor  in  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Williams  previously  had  worked 
for  the  AP  in  Dallas.  Wor  to  joining 
the  AP,  he  had  worked  for  the  San 
Antonio  (Texas)  Express-News,  the 
Corpus  Christi  (Texas)  Caller-Times, 
and  the  Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald. 

Bill  Baskervill  has  been  named 
news  editor  in  Virginia. 

Baskervill's  positions  with  the  AP 
in  Richmond  include  broadcast  edi¬ 
tor,  night  supervisor  and  acting  news 
editor. 

Toby  Massey,  formerly  assistant 
chief  of  bureau  for  photos  at  the  AP’s 
bureau  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
been  named  to  the  new  position  of 
regional  photo  coordinator  for  the 
southeastern  United  States. 

Massey  previously  had  worked  for 
the  AP  as  a  photographer  in  Miami 
and  photo  editor  in  Atlanta. 


Robert  Daugherty,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  AP  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  succeeds  Massey  as  assistant 
chief  of  bureau  for  photos. 

Daugherty  previously  had  worked 
for  the  AP  in  Indianapolis  and  Boston 
and  as  a  photographer  for  the  India¬ 
napolis  Star  and  the  Marion  (Ind.) 
Chronicle-Tribune. 

*  *  * 

The  Valley  Press  Club  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  has  re-elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  for  1991-92:  Charles 
F.  Bennett,  publisher,  the  Jewish 
Weekly  News  —  president;  Trudy 
Tynan,  reporter.  Associated  Press  — 
vice  president;  Derek  “Dan”  Jar¬ 
vis,  production  manager,  TV-40  — 
club  secretary;  and  James  Mam- 
MARELLA,  Checklist  magazine  — 
treasurer. 


Bill  Sing,  formerly  an  assistant 
business  editor  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  has  been  promoted  to  deputy 
business  editor  and  Tom  Mulligan, 
senior  deputy  business  editor,  has 
assumed  the  new  position  of  senior 
reporter  covering  the  business 
aspects  of  sports. 

Sing  previously  had  worked  for  the 
Times  as  a  copy  editor  in  the  Business 
section  and  as  a  staff  writer  specializ¬ 
ing  in  transportation,  aerospace,  agri¬ 
culture,  banking  and  personal 
finance. 

Mulligan  previously  had  worked 
for  the  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal- 
Bulletin  as  a  business  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist  and  as  a  reporter  specializing 
in  business,  politics  and  investiga¬ 
tions. 


The  Association  of  Free  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspapers  has  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  J.J.  Blonien,  presi- 
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dent.  Enterprise  Newspapers,  West 
Allis,  Wis.  —  president;  Leeanne 
Borkowski,  vice  president,  Michi- 
ana  Publications  Inc.,  Eau  Claire, 
Mich. — president-elect;  Pete  Gorman 
Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc., 
Brea,  Calif.  —  vice  president;  DouG 
Dance,  publisher,  Penny  Saver  Publi¬ 
cations,  Tinley  Park,  Ill.  —  vice 
president;  Dick  Snyder,  president, 
Norwich  &  Sidney  Pennysaver,  Nor¬ 
wich,  N.Y.  —  treasurer;  and  Don 
Oldham,  president.  Digital  Technol¬ 
ogy  International,  Orem,  Utah,  and 
Bill  Welch,  Maverick  Media,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Neb.  —  at-large  representa¬ 
tives. 


Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  has  named 
Norman  Pearlstine  executive  editor 
and  Paul  E.  Steiger  managing  editor 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Pearlstine,  who  most  recently  had 
served  as  managing  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  worked  for  the  paper  as  a 
reporter  in  Detroit,  Dallas,  Los 
Angeles  and  Tokyo  and  as  its  national 
editor.  In  addition,  he  has  served  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Asian  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  was  the  first  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  Europe. 

Steiger,  who  most  recently  was 
deputy  managing  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
paper  in  Los  Angeles  and  as  an  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor.  He  also  has 
worked  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Toledo  Blade 
editor  honored 

Thomas  W.  Walton,  editor  of  the 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Blade,  has  been 
inducted  into  the  Journalism  Hall  of 
Fame  at  Bowling  Green  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Walton,  a  1%5  journalism  graduate 
of  BGSU,  is  the  fourteenth  person  to 
be  inducted  into  the  Hall  of  Fame 
since  it  was  established  in  1979.  Wal¬ 
ton  became  editor  of  the  Blade  in  1988 
after  13  years  with  The  Herald  in  Mon¬ 
terey,  Calif.,  a  Blade  Communica¬ 
tions  newspaper. 

While  editor  in  Monterey,  his  edito¬ 
rials  were  cited  twice  as  the  best  in  the 
state  by  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 
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Becky  A.  Powhatan,  corporate 
counsel  for  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  been 
named  vice  president  and  corporate 
counsel  for  the  company. 

*  Mi  * 

Kerry  Ann  Clawson  has  been 
named  New  York  manager  for  the 
newspaper  magazine  insert  Parade. 
She  shares  the  title  with  Clare  Davis 
and  Ralph  Papaccioli. 

Clawson  previously  had  served  as 
an  advertising  sales  representative 
and  Chicago  manager  for  Parade  and 
as  a  media  supervisor  for  advertising 
agencies  in  New  York  and  Pittsburgh. 

I*  Mi  * 

Ellen  Soeteber,  associate  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  metropolitan  news  at 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  deputy  editorial  page  editor 
at  the  paper. 

Soeteber  previously  had  served  as 
associate  metropolitan  editor,  televi¬ 
sion  and  media  editor,  metropolitan 
editor  and  assistant  managing  editor 
at  the  Tribune.  She  has  also  worked 
as  an  education  reporter,  features  edi¬ 
tor  and  copy  editor  for  Chicago 
Today. 

*  *  * 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  has 
named  Maria  LaPiana  assistant  fea¬ 
tures  editor.  In  her  new  position,  she 
will  oversee  the  newspaper’s  Food  & 
Wine  section. 

LaPiana  previously  had  worked  as 
a  writer  and  features  copy  editor  for 
Newsday  of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  and 
also  has  edited  weekend  magazines 
for  an  upstate  New  York  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

Mi  *  * 

Gerald  Mullany  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times  as  a  copy 
editor  on  the  metropolitan  desk. 

Mullany  previously  had  worked  as 
city  editor  at  the  New  York  bureau  of 
United  Press  International.  He  has 
also  worked  for  the  Bennington  (Vt.) 
Banner  and  the  Fire  Island  News. 

Cecilia  A.  Bohan,  previously 


deputy  picture  editor  at  the  sports 
daily  The  National  and  picture  editor 
for  the  Associated  Press,  has  joined 
the  Times  as  sports  picture  editor. 

Mi  *  Ml 

Certified  Audit  of  Circulations  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Pat¬ 
rick  S.  Cedola  to  executive  director. 

Cedola  previously  had  worked  as 
field  auditor,  audit  manager,  director 
of  operations  and  managing  director 
for  CAC. 

*  *  * 

Tod  Lindberg,  31,  deputy  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Insight  magazine,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Washington  (D.C)  Tim.es. 
He  succeeds  Tony  Snow,  who  left  the 
newspaper  to  become  chief  speech- 
writer  for  President  Bush. 

Lindberg  is  replaced  at  Insight  by 
John  Podhoretz,  30,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  charge  of  the  Life  sec¬ 
tion  at  the  Washington  Times. 

Acting  editorial  page  editor 
Samvel  T.  Francis  will  write  a  twice- 
weekly  column  about  national  and 
cultural  affairs  for  the  paper’s  Com¬ 
mentary  section. 

Me  Mi  Me 

Gregory  L.  Schall,  formerly 
classified  display  manager  for  news¬ 
papers  owned  by  Pioneer  Press  of 


Wilmette,  Ill.,  has  been  appointed 
retail  advertising  sales  manager  for 
the  company’s  Central  Group  and 
West  Group  sales  staffs. 

Schall  previously  had  served  as 
automotive  sales  manager  at  Pioneer. 

Mi  *  Ml 

Richard  O’Mara  has  been  named 
London  bureau  chief  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun. 

Prior  to  his  London  posting, 
O’Mara  worked  as  the  paper’s  foreign 
editor,  following  three  years  as  editor 
of  the  Sunday  Perspective  section. 
Before  that  editorship,  O’Mara 
served  as  the  Sun’s  Latin  America 
bureau  chief  based  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  has  held  other  positions  with  the 
newspaper. 

Before  coming  to  the  Sun,  O’Mara 
was  an  editorial  writer  and  editor  at 
the  Buenos  Aires  Herald  and  was 
NBC  correspondent  in  Argentina.  In 
addition,  he  has  worked  for  United 
Press  International  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

*  *  * 

Floyd  V.  Jones  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice  president  of  employee 
and  labor  relations  at  the  Baltimore 
Sun. 

Jones  had  previously  served  as 
director  of  employee  and  labor  rela¬ 
tions  at  the  Dispatch  Printing  Co.  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  as  publisher  of 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  and  the  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  This  Week.  Prior  to  his 
work  at  Dispatch  Printing,  Jones  was 
personnel  manager  for  the  United 
Parcel  Service  in  Columbus. 

The  Sun  has  begun  a  new  phase  of 
business  development  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  David  M.  Meyers  as  co¬ 
op  advertising  manager. 

A  new  co-op  advertising  team  will 
report  to  Meyers,  who  will  report  to 
national  ad  manager  John  P.  Frantz 
III. 

Meyers  has  been  with  the  Sun  for 
27  years. 
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Punitive  damages  and  the  media 

The  battle  against  big  monetary  awards  is  far  from  over 


By  Robert  C.  Bemius 

and  Robb  M.  Jones 

The  idea  is  wrong.  It  is  a  monstrous 
heresy.  It  is  an  unsightly  and  un¬ 
healthy  excrescence,  deforming  the 
symmetry  of  the  body  of  the  law  .... 
[Nevertheless]  this  pernicious  doc¬ 
trine  has  become  so  fixed  in  the 
law  .  .  .  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

Punitive  damages  constitute  the 
“monstrous  heresy”  denounced  by  a 
New  Hampshire  court  in  1879.  Many 
Supreme  Court  observers  thought 
that  the  heresy  might  be  stamped  out 
this  year,  but  the  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  in  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  V.  Ilaslip  again  demon¬ 
strated  the  truth  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  court’s  19th-century  prediction. 

Despite  high  expectations  to  the 
contrary,  the  Supreme  Court  shocked 
many  by  strongly  endorsing  the  con¬ 
cept.  Punitive  damages  are  proving 
powerfully  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and 
the  media,  which  are  a  special  target 
of  high  punitive  damages  awards, 
need  to  rethink  their  strategy  in  light 
of  the  Supreme  Court’s  disappointing 
decision. 

Pijnitive  damages,  as  the  name  sug¬ 
gests,  are  intended  to  punish  the  civil 
defendant  for  what  it  has  done. 
Awards  are  generally  pegged  to  a 
defendant’s  wealth  on  the  theory  that 
the  punishment  should  be  large 
enough  to  deter  future  wrongful  con¬ 
duct. 

Those  on  the  wrong  side  of  punitive 
awards  have  long  decried  the  con¬ 
cept,  arguing  that  punitive  damages 
are  nothing  more  than  an  unfair  wind¬ 
fall  to  plaintiffs.  This  has  especially 
been  the  case  in  the  past  decade,  as 
juries  increasingly  tended  to  award 
huge  multimillion-dollar  punitive 
damage  verdicts  against  deep-pocket 
corporate  defendants. 

Those  defendants  were  Joined  by 
the  media,  which  have  also  been 
tagged  by  high-dollar  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  awards  in  cases  where  there  was 
little  or  no  evidence  of  actual  loss. 

As  the  trend  worsened,  losing 
defendants  stepped  up  their  cam- 


(Bernius  and  Jones  are  partners  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm  of 
Nixon,  Hargrave,  Devans  &  Doyle.) 


paign,  mounting  federal  constitu¬ 
tional  attacks  on  the  validity  of  puni¬ 
tive  awards. 

The  Supreme  Court  turned  back 
the  first  attacks.  In  a  1989  decision,  it 
held  that  punitive  damages  did  not 
violate  the  Excessive  Fines  Clause  of 
the  Eighth  Amendment.  The  decision 
gave  a  glimmer  of  hope,  however, 
because  several  justices  dropped  a 
broad  hint  (some  thought  it  an  invita¬ 
tion)  that  on  “another  day”  they 
might  strike  down  punitive  damages 
under  a  different  constitutional 
theory:  the  Fourteenth  Amendment’s 
Due  Process  Clause. 

Taking  up  the  invitation,  defen¬ 


dants  renewed  their  challenge,  argu¬ 
ing  that  standardless  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  awards  leave  juries  too  much 
discretion  to  punish  in  amounts  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  any  actual  injury  suf¬ 
fered. 

Hopes  were  dashed  when  the 
Supreme  Court  announced  the  Pacific 
Mutual  decision,  the  first  to  address 
directly  whether  punitive  damages 
violate  the  Due  Process  Clause. 

Despite  the  broad  hints  of  previous 
decisions,  all  the  justices,  save  Jus¬ 
tice  Sandra  Day  O’Connor,  ringingly 
endorsed  the  concept  of  punitive 
damages,  essentially  agreeing  that 
they  were  too  integral  a  part  of  Ameri¬ 
can  law  to  be  discarded.  The  justices 
left  only  a  glimmer  of  hope  that  puni¬ 
tive  damages,  in  some  future  egre¬ 
gious  case,  would  violate  due  pro¬ 
cess. 

Cleopatra  Haslip  rings  the  bell 

Few  cases,  however,  could  provide 
a  more  egregious  example  of  dispro¬ 
portionate  damages  than  the  Pacific 
Mutual  case. 

Cleopatra  Haslip’s  predicament 
may  invoke  our  sympathy,  but  few 
would  agree  that  she  suffered  the  kind 
of  injury  which  could  justify  a  million- 
dollar  award. 


An  Alabama  mother  of  five  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  librarian  earning  about 
$8,800  a  year,  Haslip  bought  a  life- 
and-health  insurance  package  sold  by 
a  single  agent  who  represented  two 
separate  insurers. 

Unbeknownst  to  Haslip,  the  agent 
pocketed  her  premiums,  and  her 
health  insurance  was  canceled  for 
non-payment.  She  did  not  learn  this 
until  she  had  been  hospitalized. 

Without  coverage,  she  was  unable 
to  pay  her  $3,500  medical  bill;  her 
doctor  reported  her  to  a  collection 
agency;  the  collection  agency  sued 
her;  and  her  credit  rating  deterio¬ 
rated. 


Understandably  outraged,  Haslip 
sued  the  agent  and  Pacific  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  (which  did  not  write 
the  health  insurance  policy,  but  was 
the  only  one  of  the  two  insurers  still  in 
business). 

Cleopatra  Haslip  won  her  case,  and 
won  it  big.  An  Alabama  jury  ordered 
Pacific  Mutual  to  pay  her  $1.04  mil¬ 
lion,  which  included  a  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  award  of  $840,000  —  more  than 
200  times  her  out-of-pocket  loss. 

The  bell  tolls  for  Pacific  Mutual 

Upholding  the  punitive  verdict,  the 
Supreme  Court  acknowledged  that  it 
could  not  draw  a  “mathematical 
bright  line  between  the  constitution¬ 
ally  acceptable  and  the  constitution¬ 
ally  unacceptable.”  Because  the  trial 
judge  had  adequately  told  the  jury 
about  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
punitive  damages  (i.e.,  to  punish  the 
defendant  and  deter  misconduct),  and 
because  Alabama  law  provided 
“meaningful”  judicial  process  of  the 
jury’s  decision,  the  Court  held  that 
the  due  process  clause  was  satisfied. 

Although  there  is  hypothetically 
some  room  for  future  due  process 
attacks  on  punitive  damage  awards, 
the  minimal  standards  established  by 


Punitive  damages  are  proving  powerfuliy  difficuit  to 
get  rid  of,  and  the  media,  which  are  a  speciai  target 
of  high  punitive  damages  awards,  need  to  rethink 
their  strategy  in  iight  of  the  Supreme  Court’s 
disappointing  decision. 
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the  Court  are  easily  met  and  are  prob¬ 
ably  satisfied  by  standard  trial  proce¬ 
dures  throughout  the  nation. 

What  about  media  defendants? 

Pacific  Mutual  offers  little  but  the 
slim  possibility  that  a  media  defen¬ 
dant  could  escape  a  punitive  judg¬ 
ment  on  due  process  grounds.  Far 
from  stripping  the  media  of  any  wea¬ 
pons  with  which  to  challenge  punitive 
damages,  however.  Pacific  Mutual 
requires  the  media  to  rediscover  the 
arsenal  developed  before  the  recent 
punitive  damages’  challenges. 

This  means:  refocusing  on  the  state 
law  remedies  which  give  some  impor¬ 
tant  protections  and  reassessing  First 
Amendment-based  arguments  which 
were  submerged  in  recent  years  when 
media  groups  joined  in  the  broader 
assault  on  punitive  damages. 

For  example,  Alabama  permits 
punitive  damages  to  be  imposed  upon 
an  employer  for  the  acts  of  an 
employee  committed  within  the  scope 
of  employment.  Some  states,  how¬ 
ever,  have  a  “complicity”  rule,  a 
much  more  stringent  test  than  that 
approved  in  Pacific  Mutual. 

in  New  York,  for  example,  an 
employer  cannot  be  held  liable  in 
punitive  damages  for  the  acts  of  an 
employee  unless  high-level  manage¬ 


ment  actively  participated  in  or  rati¬ 
fied  the  wrongdoing. 

Other  states  require  a  plaintiff  to 
prove  hostility  or  ill-wili  before  a 
punitive  damage  award  may  issue. 
Some  states  have  prohibited  punitive 
damages  in  libel  cases  entirely. 

Equally  important,  media  defen¬ 
dants  who  are  sued  because  of  some¬ 
thing  they  published  or  broadcast 
continue  to  be  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
often  remarked  about  the  tension 
between  standardless  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  awards  and  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

In  the  1974  Gertz  v.  Welch  decision, 
for  example,  it  created  one  additional 
barrier  to  punitive  damages  by  hold¬ 
ing  that  they  could  be  awarded  against 
libel  defendants  only  if  the  plaintiff 
proves  New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan 
“actual  malice.” 

The  full  implications  of  that  tension 
between  punitive  damages  and  the 
First  Amendment  still  have  not  been 
fully  exploited.  Despite  comments 
from  some  justices  in  recent  years 
questioning  the  constitutionality  of 
punitive  damages  in  libel  cases,  no 
Supreme  Court  case  has  squarely 
confronted  the  issue. 

Media  defendants,  therefore,  must 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  to 


raise  and  preserve  First  Amendment 
objections  to  punitive  damages 
awards. 

Pacific  Mutual  teaches  media 
defendants  that  they  can  no  longer 
rely  on  the  common  interest  they 
share  with  other  corporate  defen¬ 
dants. 

Instead,  media  defendants  must  be 
prepared  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  the 
First  Amendment  or  state  constitu¬ 
tional  jurisprudence  in  the  punitive 
damages  area,  and  they  must  take 
advantage  of  general  and  media-spe¬ 
cific  state  law  provisions  concerning 
punitive  damages. 

Finally,  as  industry  moves  the 
punitive  damages  battlefield  from  the 
courts  to  the  legislatures,  the  media 
must  add  their  insights  and  support, 
as  they  did  throughout  the  court  chal¬ 
lenges  of  the  past  decade. 

Only  by  these  means  can  punitive 
damages — the  “monstrous  heresy” — 
be  brought  under  control. 

Costa  Rican 
newsbags 

Wayne  Matthews  Corp.  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Charlie  Hencye  will  represent 
International  Poly  Co.,  selling  Costa 
Rican-made  newsbags  to  U.S.  news¬ 
papers. 
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HAS  EMERGED  THAT  WILL  CHANGE  THE  WAY  YOU  DO  BUSINESS. 
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Tabloid  settles 
with  Liz  Taylor 

Elizabeth  Taylor  got  an  apology 
and  an  undisclosed  amount  of  money 
from  the  National  Enquirer  for  bogus 
stories  in  the  tabloid  portraying  the 
actress  as  a  heavy  drinker  with  a  dis¬ 
figuring  disease. 

Taylor  filed  a  $20  million  Superior 
Court  suit  in  September,  claiming  she 
was  tormented  and  libeled  by  the 
Enquirer’s  June  12,  1990,  headline,. 
“Liz’  Docs  Furious.  She’s  Boozing  It 
Up  in  the  Hospital.’’ 

The  suit  also  pointed  to  an  erro¬ 
neous  Jan.  19  Enquirer  story  head¬ 
lined,  “Liz’s  Beautiful  Face  Ravaged 
by  Killer  Disease.’’ 

“The  Enquirer  has  made  an  appro¬ 
priate  monetary  payment  to  Miss 
Taylor  for  articles  and  apologized  to 
her,”  said  Taylor’s  publicist,  Chen 
Sam. 

Details  of  the  settlement,  including 
the  dollar  amount,  were  not  disclosed 
as  part  of  the  agreement  ending  the 
suit,  said  Taylor’s  attorney,  Neil 
Papiano. 

“I  feel  completely  vindicated  and 
my  [attorney]  has  shown  these  arti¬ 
cles  to  be  untrue,”  the  59-year-old 
actress  said  through  her  publicist 
Sam. 

National  Enquirer  editor  and  presi¬ 
dent  Iain  Calder  was  not  immediately 
available  at  the  tabloid’s  Lantana, 
Fla.,  headquarters,  but  in  the  state¬ 
ment  released  by  Sam,  Calder  said, 
“We  regret  the  inaccuracies  in  the 
articles,  but  are  pleased  that  this  dis¬ 
pute  has  come  to  an  amicable  end.” 

—  AP 


Libel  complaint 
is  dismissed 

A  state  judge  dismissed  a  libel  com¬ 
plaint  filed  against  the  New  York 
Times  by  Dr.  Elliot  Gross,  a  former 
Chief  Medical  Examiner  of  New  York 
City. 

The  suit  was  filed  after  a  series  of 
articles  in  1985  accused  Gross  of  inep¬ 
titude  and  misconduct  and  of  issuing 
misleading  and  inaccurate  autopsy 
reports  in  police  investigations  of  pos¬ 
sible  homicides,  some  intentionally. 
Gross  said  the  articles  were  based  on 
false  information,  and  that  they 
defamed  his  character  and  reputation. 

Justice  Elliot  Wilk  of  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  Manhattan  said  that 
because  the  Times’  articles  raised 
questions  of  criminal  wrongdoing  by 


Gross,  they  had  a  special  need  for  the 
strong  press  protections  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions. 

Gross  was  dismissed  in  1987  as 
medical  examiner.  Last  year,  the 
state  Board  of  Professional  Medical 
Conduct  recommended  the  dismissal 
of  11  charges  of  misconduct,  incom¬ 
petence  and  negligence  filed  against 
him. 


R.l.  high  court 
hears  privacy 
case  arguments 

Another  debate  involving  privacy 
and  public  records  has  reached  Rhode 
Island’s  Supreme  Court,  this  time 
over  a  Newport  newspaper’s  practice 
of  printing  lists  of  divorces. 

Women  whose  names  appear  in  the 
lists  in  the  Newport  Daily  News  are 
subjected  to  obscene  telephone  calls 
and  other  harassment,  lawyer  Thomas 
W.  Kelly  told  the  Supreme  Court  on 
May  7. 

He  asked  the  court  to  reverse  a 
ruling  by  Superior  Court  Judge 
Richard  J.  Israel,  who  threw  out  the 
case  last  year  after  deciding  that 
printing  the  names  was  not  a  violation 
of  the  state’s  privacy  act. 

However,  a  lawyer  for  the  Daily 
News  said  the  newspaper  was  violat¬ 
ing  no  laws  because  the  information 
for  the  listings  were  obtained  from 
public  records.  “If  a  matter  is  a  public 
record,  it’s  not  private,”  Joseph  V. 
Cavanagh  Jr.  argued. 

“There’s  no  difference  when  the 
public  goes  to  the  courthouse  and 
obtains  public  records,”  he  said. 
“The  real  issue  is,  does  the  public 
have  the  right  to  go  to  the  courthouse 
and  look  at  public  records?” 

Kelly  argued  that  his  clients  do  not 
warrant  having  their  private  affairs 
publicized  in  the  newspaper. 

“My  clients  are  very  average  peo¬ 
ple,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary 
about  them,”  he  said.  “They  are  not 
wealthy  people.  They  are  just  normal 
people  who  did  not  want  the  failure  of 
their  marriages  publicized  in  the  local 
newspaper.” 

Kelly  sued  the  Daily  News  on 
behalf  of  a  woman  identified  only  as 
Jane  Doe.  She  did  not  want  her 
divorce  printed.  Another  woman 
identified  as  Allison  Roe  joined  the 
lawsuit  after  her  divorce  was  printed. 
She  said  she  was  harassed  after  the 
publicity. 

“People  really  ferociously  resent 
this  voyeurism,”  Kelly  said. 


In  another  Rhode  Island  case 
involving  freedom  of  information,  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  is  part  of 
a  lawsuit  seeking  to  open  the  records 
of  members  of  the  state  retirement 
system  who  benefited  from  special 
legislation  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly.  State  labor  unions  are  try¬ 
ing  to  block  the  effort,  arguing  the 
records  are  private  personnel  docu¬ 
ments. 

—  AP 


Cameras  allowed 
in  federal  court 

A  federal  judge  in  New  York  City 
recently  allowed  cameras  into  the 
courtroom,  marking  the  first  time 
since  the  famed  Lindbergh  kidnap¬ 
ping  trial  60  years  ago  that  federal 
proceedings  have  been  filmed. 

A  three-year  experiment  allowing 
cameras  into  federal  courtrooms  is 
slated  to  begin  in  July,  but  Judge  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Conner  went  ahead  and 
allowed  the  Courtroom  Television 
Network  to  film  the  court’s  June  10 
proceedings. 

Clifford  P.  Kirsch,  district  execu¬ 
tive  for  the  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Manhattan,  said  Conner  was  within 
his  right  to  allow  the  trial  to  be  filmed 
before  the  experiment  actually  is 
begun. 


Court  rejects 
libel  case 
revival  bid 

The  California  Supreme  Court  has 
rejected  unanimously  an  appeal  by 
two  policemen  and  a  prosecutor  to 
revive  a  15-year-old  libel  suit  against 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  two 
former  reporters. 

The  original  suit  was  in  connection 
with  a  series  of  1976  Examiner  stories 
alleging  that  19- year-old  Richard  Lee 
had  been  wrongly  convicted  in  a  1972 
Chinatown  murder  because  of  per¬ 
jured  testimony  by  his  former  cell¬ 
mate. 

The  stories  implicated  two  San 
Francisco  homicide  inspectors  and 
the  prosecutor  in  the  allegation  that 
the  cellmate  perjured  himself  under 
police  threats. 

The  suit  was  filed  after  the  former 
cellmate  had  later  retracted  his  claims 
of  threats.  Named  as  defendants  were 
the  Examiner  and  reporters  Lowell 
Bergman  and  Raul  Ramirez. 
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Ad  Bureau 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


that  is  needed  to  be  the  chief  spokes¬ 
person  for  the  industry.” 

Last  month,  Bryan  told  E&P  that 
the  board  was  looking  for  “an  outside 
sales  and  marketing  person  to  be  a 
mouthpiece  for  the  industry,  some¬ 
one  to  carry  the  flag.” 

Originally,  these  were  qualities 
pegged  for  the  president’s  position 
but,  when  Forman  was  named  presi¬ 
dent,  it  was  understood  he  would  be 
the  administrative  strength,  and  the 
search  began  for  a  vice  president  who 
would  be  the  industry  cheerleader, 
with  strong  ties  to  the  Madison 
Avenue  advertising  community. 

“Ray  is  the  consummate  salesper¬ 
son,  an  ever-optimistic  believer  in  the 
power  of  newspaper  advertising.  We 
are  lucky  to  have  him  on  board.  I  look 
forward  to  his  enthusiastic  leadership 
in  the  bureau,”  said  Bryan. 

Gaulke  does  believe  in  the  power  of 
newspaper  advertising,  saying  that 
newspapers  have  always  been  “the 
most  powerful  delivery  system 
around.”  He  would  like  to  see  news¬ 
papers  be  more  “idea-oriented”  and 
“customer-oriented .  ” 

“The  basic  strengths  of  the  deliv¬ 
ery  system  are  there,  but  we  need  new 
ways  to  deliver  the  messages  within 
newspapers,”  Gaulke  asserted. 

Gaulke  said  one  reason  he  was 
excited  about  the  job  was  the  “variety 
of  new  products  on  the  drawing  board 
and  about  to  be  launched”  by  the  Ad 
Bureau. 

“The  new  products  are  very  tai¬ 
lored  to  what  the  advertisers’  needs 
are.  They  present  a  whole  new  reason 
to  be  talking  about  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  They  involve  doing  what  the 
advertisers  want  to  do,”  Gaulke 
stated. 

“The  newspaper  industry  has 
found  the  right  man  at  the  right  time  in 
Ray  Gaulke,”  said  Forman.  “He 
brings  three  key  areas  of  experience 
to  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
with  his  background  in.  advertising, 
newspapers  and  media  sales.  I’m 
delighted  to  have  him  on  our  team.” 

Bryan  said  that  if  Forman  had  been 
with  the  Ad  Bureau  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  when  the  search  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed  to  find  an  Ad 
Bureau  president,  he  probably  would 
have  been  named  to  the  job  immedi¬ 
ately.  At  the  time,  he  was  “an 
unknown  quantity”  since  he  had  been 
at  the  Ad  Bureau  for  only  about  a 
year. 

Bryan  said  the  board  was  “very 
impressed”  with  Forman’s  abilities  to 


Ray  Gaulke 

deal  with  the  Ad  Bureau  duties  while 
he  was  acting  president.  Gaulke, 
Bryan  believes,  is  the  complement  to 
Forman  that  the  board  wanted. 

The  Ad  Bureau’s  next  year  will  be 
one  of  change,  as  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton 
report  to  merge  the  industry’s  mar¬ 
keting  organizations  into  one  super¬ 
group,  tentatively  called  the  “News¬ 
paper  Marketing  Association,”  are 
implemented.  Bryan  said  the  jobs  of 
the  president  and  vicof  resident  of  the 
current  Ad  Bureau  will  “change  to  a 
degree,  but  will  basically  remain  the 
same. 

“They  will  still  be  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  chief  marketing 
association  for  the  industry.  It  will  be 
the  same  jobs,  and  the  same  set  of 
skills  will  be  needed.  It’s  just  that  the 
realm  of  responsibility  will  be 
increased,”  Bryan  added. 

“If  there  was  ever  a  time  that  some¬ 
thing  important  could  be  done  for  the 
industry,  this  is  it,”  Gaulke  said.  “1 
liked  the  idea  of  being  associated  with 
something  big.” 

Gaulke  comes  to  the  bureau  from 
Whittle  Communications  where  he 
has  been  executive  vice  president  and 
senior  partner  since  1989.  He  worked 
there  on  developing  and  launching 
new  products.  Before  that,  he  had 
been  president  of  Gannett  Media 
Sales  and  publisher  of  USA  Weekend 
from  1983. 

His  advertising  background  in¬ 
cludes  time  as  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Publicis  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  U.S.  Operation,  the 
largest  advertising  agency  in  France, 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Mar- 
stellar  Advertising. 

Cathleen  Black,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associaion 
and  formerly  executive  vice  presi¬ 


dent,  marketing  for  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
and  publisher  of  USA  Today,  said, 
“I’ve  worked  with  Ray  a  long  time 
and  have  seen  his  achievements  at 
Gannett  and  USA  Weekend.  He  is 
first-rate  and  is  known  for  his  creativ¬ 
ity,  innovation  and  leadership.  1  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  again.” 

Gaulke  said  one  reason  he  was 
excited  about  the  job  was  the  chance 
to  work  with  Cathleen  Black  again. 
They  both  started  at  Gannett  Co.  on 
the  same  day. 

The  same  search  committee  that 
found  and  appointed  Forman  to  the 
president’s  job  was  kept  in  place  to 
find  and  appoint  Gaulke.  Nine  news¬ 
paper  sales  and  general  management 
executives  formed  the  bureau’s 
search  committee  which  was  headed 
by  Bryan,  and  also  included  Forman. 

Assisting  the  bureau  was  the  man¬ 
agement  firm  of  Heidrick  &  Strug¬ 
gles,  which  conducted  a  national 
search  to  fill  the^KJsition. 

From  six  days 
to  triweekly 

The  daily  Thomasville  (N.C.) 
Times  will  become  a  triweekly  publi- 
I  cation  July  1 . 


American  Public 
Health  Association 

Invites  Entries  for  its  21st 

Ray  Bruner  Science 
Writing  Award 

Awarded  to  a  reporter  with  no  more 
than  2  years’  experience  in  health  news 
writing  and  no  more  than  S  years  in 
geneiil  reporting. 

The  prize,  supported  by  a  grant 
from  Lederle  Laboratories,  a  Division 
of  American  Cyanamid,  consists  of  a 
$1,500  honorarium  and  expenses  to 
cover  the  Annual  Meeting  of  APHA  in 
Atlanta,  Novembo'  10  to  14, 1991. 

Contact:  Sabine  J.  Beisler,  APHA, 
1015  15th  Street,  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20005  (202/789-5663). 

Deadline:  Septembo*  3, 1991 
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NEWO/TBWn 

Pici 

New  produc 
Houstor 

By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  number  of  wirephoto  receiver/ 
picture  desk  developers  and  suppliers 
has  at  least  doubled  in  the  last  four 
years. 

In  1987,  there  were  a  half-dozen 
such  devices  available  and  at  least 
two  other  systems  in  testing.  The  two 
wire  service  systems  in  testing  were 
abandoned  and  several  of  the  systems 
available  as  products  have  since 
changed. 

Today  there  are  about  20  vendors 
of  at  least  17  systems,  available  as 
software  only  or  as  integrated  soft- 
ware-hardware  packages. 

In  spite  of  the  Associated  Press’ 
so-called  captive  market,  much  of  this 
proliferation  has  occurred  since  the 
AP  abandoned  its  own  PC-  and  VAX- 
based  systems  and  saw  to  the  swift 
development  and  installation  of  pic¬ 
ture  desks  from  Leaf  Systems  Inc. 

In  part,  it  can  probably  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
Macintosh  and  PC  as  publishing  plat¬ 
forms. 

Based  on  the  notions  that  “people 
want  photo  management  on  the  Mac” 
and  that  the  AP  is  “not  in  a  position  to 
monopolize  the  world,”  two  veteran 
vendors  of  picture  desks  brought  new 
equipment  to  AN  PA/TEC  91  in  Las 
Vegas. 

Not  included  in  E&P's  picture  desk 
coverage  earlier  this  year,  TIC  Total 
Image  Corp.  introduced  a  wirephoto 
transceiver  and  other  products  for  the 
Macintosh,  and  Media  Imaging  Tech¬ 
nologies  showed  its  new  wirephoto 
receiver  and  color  image  editing 
workstation. 

Black  Magic 

Staten  Island,  N.Y. -based  TIC  put 
a  picture  desk  on  a  microcomputer 
four  years  ago  and  has  worked  with 
Independent  Network  Systems  in 
supplying  wirephoto  technology.  It 
exhibited  a  prototype  of  its  Black 
Magic  transceiver,  due  for  release 
this  fall. 

Senior  software  engineer  Wayne 
Werner  described  the  BM-2000  as 
“an  intelligent  wire  service  photo 
transceiver”  that  functions  as  a 
peripheral  to  the  Mac.  It  consists  of  a 
“black  box”  transceiver  (two  analog 
transmitters,  three  analog  receivers) 

ture  desk  upd 

ts  from  longtime  vendors; 
i;  three  vendors  serving  foL 

with  real-time  format  conversion  and 
PhotoStream  interface,  and  software 
for  the  Macintosh  under  MultiFinder 
that  handles  all  standard  formats.  The 
user  can  quickly  change  formats  from 
the  menu  to  suit  the  format  of  an 
incoming  remote  scan.  One  to  16  pic¬ 
tures  can  be  viewed  at  a  time.  On  the 
Mac,  the  user  can  browse  through 
pictures  and  use  an  entry  program  to 
automatically  create  a  current  photo 
database. 

As  something  of  a  clearinghouse  for 
inputs  in  any  format,  the  system 
“dynamically  configures  a  picture” 
as  it  goes  out  to  receivers,  including 
hardcopy  printers,  according  to  Wer¬ 
ner.  Images  are  converted  to  digital 
form  for  the  Mac,  either  straight  into 
Adobe  Photoshop  or  first  into  TIFF 

ate 

report  from 
ir  wires 

plays  stored  pictures  in  three  sec¬ 
onds,  and  mirrors  and  rotates  images. 

Picture  management  features 
include  lock-unlock  protection,  auto¬ 
matic  deletion  of  oldest  pictures  when 
its  disk  is  full,  a  picture  directory 
based  on  time  and  date  of  reception,  a 
commenting  function  for  detailed 
IDs,  a  send  queue  for  pictures  to  be 
retransmitted  that  is  modifiable  and 
that  can  be  set  for  automatic  opera¬ 
tion  at  preset  times.  Editing  capabili¬ 
ties  include  cropping,  sizing,  shar¬ 
pening,  gamma  compensation  and 
cut-and-paste  picture  combination. 

An  SFS  “Deluxe  Package”  adds 
RAM  and  input  and  output  channels, 
picture  editing  software,  saving/ 
restoring  on  floppy  disks  and  full  pic¬ 
ture  caption  editing. 

As  something  of  a  clearinghouse  for  inputs  in  any 
format,  the  system  “dynamically  configures  a  picture” 
as  it  goes  out  to  receivers,  including  hardcopy 
printers,  according  to  Werner. 

files.  It  will  take  in  three  wires  simul¬ 
taneously  in  background  while  also 
receiving  a  remote  scan. 

Other  products  for  the  Mac  include 
an  option  allowing  users  of  TIC’s  SFS 
picture  desks  to  move  photos  in  TIFF 
to  and  from  a  Macintosh  and  the 
PhotoScan  Leafax-to-Mac  interface. 

The  TIC-Mac  cable-and-software 
interface  package  gives  selectable 
transmissions  (and  resolutions)  via 
IEEE-488  parallel  interface  channel, 
moving  a  3MB  image  file  in  about  90 
seconds,  according  to  TIC. 

PhotoScan  software  permits  a  Mac 

II  to  acquire  a  TIFF  or  PICT  image 
from  a  Leafax  via  the  35mm  film  scan¬ 
ner’s  high-speed  488  port  (TIC  can 
also  supply  the  Nl-4888  board  for  the 
Mac).  Once  in  the  Mac,  pictures  are 
available  for  browsing. 

TIC’s  mouse-driven,  68030-based 
standard  SFS  system  comes  with  one 
to  four  input  channels  and  one  or  two 
output  channels,  3MB  memory, 
40MB  system  hard  disk  and  120MB 
storage,  flicker-free,  high-resolution 
monitor.  It  displays  photos  as  they 
are  being  received,  retrieves  and  dis- 

Media  Imaging 

Early  last  year.  Bob  Kelly  showed 
the  Burkel  wirephoto  store-and-for- 
ward  system  at  the  Digital  90  confer¬ 
ence  and  trade  show.  Kelly,  who  goes 
back  to  United  Press  International’s 
ambitious  early  efforts  to  create  a 
digital  wirephoto  system,  appeared  at 
AN  PA/TEC  with  a  new  company  and 
a  new  product. 

With  offices  in  Carrollton,  Texas, 
and  Parsippany,  N.J.,  Media  Imaging 
Technologies  showed  Snapshot,  a 
complete  picture  desk  that  incorpo¬ 
rates  frame-grab  capability  from  any 
video  source.  The  Novell-network¬ 
able  386/486-based  multitasking 
workstations  use  “a  combination  of 
off-the-shelf  Alice  [image]  compres¬ 
sion  and  our  own  modifications,” 
according  to  Kelly,  who  is  the  com¬ 
pany’s  marketing  vice  president. 
Alice-ISA  is  JPEG-compliant  tech¬ 
nology  from  Telephoto  (Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  San  Diego. 

Snapshot  handles  wirephotos, 
medical  and  satellite  weather  images 
and  high-definition  charts  and  graphs. 
A  stand-alone  workstation  can  store 
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120  3MB  photos,  offers  two  channels  (expandable)  and  a 
high-resolution,  flicker-free  display  (separate  text  and 
image  monitors),  date  and  time  assignment  to  each  incom¬ 
ing  photo,  picture  identification,  image  output  queuing 
and  deletion,  and  allows  cropping,  sizing,  rotations, 
inserting  and  grayscale  and  color  enhancement. 

With  a  central  ’486  filerserver,  almost  any  number  of 
workstations  can  be  linked  on  a  local  area  network.  Basic 
filerserver  storage  holds  approximately  345  pictures. 
Capacity  can  be  added  and  fileservers  can  be  chained  for 
backup.  “The  heart  of  the  system,"  according  to  Kelly,  is 
a  small  or  large  deskside  tower  unit  that  is  the  receiver  and 
mass-storage  device. 

Media  Imaging  also  showed  its  AFIOO  fiber-optic  CRT 
3M  dry  silver  color  printer,  which  can  output  a  3.8MB  file 
in  30  seconds,  according  to  Kelly.  Marketed  as  an  output 
receiver,  the  AFIOO  will  deliver  full-color  prints  or 
sequential  separations.  The  cost  of  an  8"xl0"  color  print 
was  put  at  $1.50.  The  entirely  self-contained  device 
includes  a  pop-out  processor. 

The  business  is  a  division  of  Artisan  Electronics  Corp., 
which  in  turn  is  a  part  of  a  larger  division  of  Britain’s 
Morgan  Crucible,  a  diversified  firm  operating  120  compa¬ 
nies  with  interests  in  ceramics  and  electronics. 

With  the  financial  and  worldwide  marketing  support  of 
the  parent  corporation,  a  new  photo  workstation  and 
various  peripherals,  “We  feel  we  are  now  a  complete  end- 
to-end  photo  product  vendor,”  said  Kelly. 

Image-editing  software  was  developed  in  house,  said 
Kelly,  who  noted  off-the-shelf  packages  are  “either  too 
elaborate  or  not  elaborate  enough.”  The  software,  he  said, 
was  written  specifically  for  the  newspaper  industry,  but 
can  be  modified  for  other  users.  “We’re  willing  to  cus¬ 
tomize”  for  any  customer,  said  vice  president  Ian  Smith. 

Asked  why  their  company  has  entered  a  market  the 
dominant  vendor,  the  AP,  is  supplying  with  more  and 
more  Leaf  Desks,  the  executives  agreed  there  are  more 
competitive  opportunities  beyond  the  U.S.,  that  many 
customers  are  not  looking  for  proprietary  systems,  and 
that  many  newspapers  also  lack  the  staffing  or  need  for 
more  complex  systems. 

Houston’s  Images 

Last  year,  the  Houston  Chronicle  became  the  beta  site 
for  Harris  Corp.’s  Images  picture  desk.  Information  and 
technology  resources  director  Susan  Shows  gave  an 
anniversary  review  of  her  paper’s  experience  with  the 
product  and  its  implementation  of  electronic  photo  pro¬ 
cessing. 

Designed  for  most  Unix  platforms,  at  the  Chronicle 
Images  runs  on  Sun  Microsystems  equipment,  as  does  just 
about  everything  else  that  handles  text,  image  and  color 
prepress.  Of  the  more  than  500  photographs  that  prepress 
must  process  weekly,  about  two-thirds  are  wirephotos, 
according  to  Shows. 

The  Chronicle  takes  various  analog  wirephoto  transmis¬ 
sions  into  Images,  and  Shows  said  AP  technicians  were 
scheduled  to  install  a  digital  interface  device  earlier  this 
week,  with  digital  PhotoStream  service  to  begin  in  about  a 
month. 

It  also  takes  remote  Leafax  transmissions,  local  reflec¬ 
tive  color  images  from  a  Sharp  flatbed  scanner,  images 
from  an  Eikonix  35mm  scanner  (upon  Harris’s  completion 
of  drivers),  and  TIFF  files  of  still  videos  images  passed 
from  a  Sony  system  (which  has  its  own  image  editing 
capabilities).  Output  to  Bidco  recorders  is  either  through 
Hyphen  PostScript  or  Camex  RlPs  (E&P,  Sept.  29,  1990, 
P.  18C). 

Images  offers  picture  and  color  editing  and  registration 
capabilities,  viewing  of  photos  as  they  arrive,  manual  and 
(Continued  on  page  30} 
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USED  FERAG 
INSERTING  EQUIPMENT 

THE  FOLLOWING  USED  FERAG  INSERTING  AND  CONVEYOR 
EQUIPMENT  HAS  BEEN  TRADED  IN  TO  GMA  AND  IS  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  FOR  INSPECTION  AND  SALE. 

10  Single  Gripper  Conveyors  including 
10  Pick-Up  Stations 

10  Clear  Out  Stations  and  Approximately  7000  ft. 
of  Chain  and  Grippers 

21  Stacker  Infeeds  including 

21  Infeed  Belts  with  Stream  Aligners  and 
21  Squeeze  Rockers 

4  Inserting  Systems  8:1  including  -  - 

4  Inserting  Drums 

4  EP  1  Conveyors 

4  EP  2  Conveyors 

4  Collating  Conveyors  for  Infeed  #2 

4  Collating  Conveyors  for  Infeed  #4 

2  Inserting  Systems  4:1  including 

2  Inserting  Drums 

2  EP  1  Conveyors 

2  EP  2  Conveyors 

6  Infeed  Conveyors 

37  High  Speed  Hoppers  4" 

1 1  High  Speed  Hoppers  3" 


ALSO  AVAILABLE: 


INSERTING  EQUIPMENT 

4  72-P  Inserters  with  ARS 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  CONTACT  CHARLES 
A.  SPIERTO,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  FINANCE,  GMA,  11  MAIN 
STREET,  SOUTHBORO,  MA  01772,  TELEPHONE:  508-481- 
8562. 


CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS 
AND  SALES 
1 1  Main  Street 
Southborough,  MA  01772 
Tel.  508-481-8562 
FAX  508-485-2060 


MANUFACTURING 
AND  ENGINEERING 
2980  Avenue  B 
Bethlehem,  PA  18017 
Tel.  215-694-9494 
FAX  215-694-0776 


Picture  desks 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


automatic  purging  or  retention  of 
images  and  caption  entry  and  editing. 
The  last  should  be  made  automatic  by 
AP’s  digital  headers.  Also  expected 
are  additional  inputs,  including  frame 
grabbing,  24-bit  visuals,  editing 
enhancements,  registration  tools,  and 
JPEG  compression. 

For  redundant  backup.  Images  in 
Houston  uses  two  wireservers,  which 
are  connected  via  Ethernet  to  Sun  4/ 
280  fileservers  where  photos  are 
stored  in  the  database.  The  principal 
wireserver  feeds  three  fileservers 
with  3GB  of  storage  (6GB  mirrored) 
for  what  is  expected  to  be  about  four 
days’  worth  of  photos.  Those  to  be 
used  and  saved  are  transferred  to  an 
editorial  database.  The  secondary 
wireserver  sends  photos  to  a  single 
fileserver  with  2GB  storage  to  main¬ 
tain  capture  and  production  if  the  pri¬ 
mary  system  fails. 


its  own  network,  according  to  Shows. 

Besides  output,  she  said,  the  new 
conflguration  will  allow  retrieval  from 
editorial  and  pagination  fileservers 
over  the  high-speed  backbone  and 
keep  the  “large  volume  of  data  traffic 
off  the  main  workstation  network.” 
The  reconfiguration  is  sceduled  to 
precede  the  switch  to  PhotoStream 
digital  delivery. 

“It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
impact  the  digital  input  will  have,” 
she  added,  both  on  processing  power 
and  storage  volume  needed  if  more 
pictures  are  sent.  Archiving  will 
remain  a  matter  of  storing  prints  until 
issues  of  media,  indexing  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  saved  photos  are  resolved. 

In  the  meantime,  for  handling  staff 
photos  and  analog  wirephotos,  most 
image  editing  is  done  in  editorial  and 
any  further  correction  performed  in 
the  composing  room.  Images,  how¬ 
ever,  is  used  only  to  process  black- 
and-white  photos  —  to  allow  the 
newsroom  to  become  familiar  with 
the  system  and  procedures  and  while 
testing  with  Harris  continues  on  color 


“It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  impact  the  digital 
input  will  have,”  she  added,  both  on  processing 
power  and  storage  volume  needed  if  more  pictures 
are  sent. 


The  editorial  department’s  two  pic¬ 
ture  editing  desks  are  on  Sun  Sparc 
IPC  workstations,  which  retrieve, 
process  and  return  photos  to  the 
fileservers.  High-resolution  contones 
and  ads  with  graphics  pass  over  a 
lOOGB/second  backbone  to  Sun  3/280 
output  servers. 

AP  Laserphoto  enters  the  system 
via  two  wire  cards.  Independent  Net¬ 
work  Systems  via  a  third  card  and 
Leafax  transmissions  into  a  fourth. 
Because  the  AP  digital  auto  router 
uses  a  GPIB  interface  directly  to  the 
fileservers,  it  frees  up  two  wire  cards 
for  added  remote  transmissions  and/ 
or  wire  services.  Shows  said  that, 
although  the  AP  digital  signal  could  be 
brought  in  using  only  the  Photo- 
Stream  interface  device,  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  chose  to  use  a  basic  Leaf  picture 
desk  system  “for  further  redun¬ 
dancy.” 

In  view  of  heavy  wireserver- 
fileserver  traffic  and  the  burden 
imposed  by  viewing  (often  by  several 
users)  of  incoming  pictures.  Shows 
said  a  fileserver  upgrade  is  planned. 
Swapping  out  the  4/280s  for  two  Sun 
Sparcstation  2s  will  more  than  double 
the  processing  speed  and  enable  the 
paper  to  isolate  the  Harris  system  on 


calibration  and  color  printing  vari¬ 
ables.  The  Chronicle  has  DS  737  drum 
scanner-recorders  available  for  color. 

AP-Leaf  in  Buffalo 

AP-Leaf  Picture  Desk  installations 
had  reached  welt  over  300  by  the  time 
ANPA/TEC  opened  three  weeks  ago. 
The  AP-Leaf  system  now  takes  com¬ 
pressed  digital  images  directly  from  a 
Compander  or  Leafax  Ilia  (E&P, 
June  18)  into  a  Leafserver,  the  work¬ 
station  offers  dodge  and  burn  capa¬ 
bility,  picture  locking  and  the  history 
and  editing  status  of  a  given  photo, 
and  the  AP-Leaf  Picture  Desk  Cali¬ 
brator  affords  monitor,  network  and 
output  color  measure  consistency 
(E&P,  May  11,  P.  64E). 

In  addition  to  an  AP  Leaf  Picture 
Desk  workshop  held  during  ANPA/ 
TEC.  an  update  on  one  of  the  first 
installations  was  prepared  by  Buffalo 
News  deputy  managing  editor 
Edward  L.  Cuddihy. 

Acknowledging  that  differences  in 
staffs,  work  rules,  goals  and  equip¬ 
ment  at  different  newspapers  will 
mean  varying  approaches  to  and  sys¬ 
tems  for  electronic  picture  handling, 
Cuddihy  said  that  the  Leafdesk  works 
very  well  for  Buffalo,  taking  in  both 
Laserphoto  lines  and  PhotoStream 


digital  transmissions,  as  well  as 
KRTN  pictures. 

Pictures  at  the  News  are  received 
by  two  fileservers,  which  Cuddihy 
considers  more  a  backup  than  a  stor¬ 
age  strategy,  although  he  said  a  server 
had  yet  to  fail.  Editing  is  done  at  four 
Leaf  workstations  and  output  is  to  an 
Autokon  News  Recorder  in  the  news¬ 
room.  Veloxes  are  pasted  up  by  com¬ 
posing.  An  HP  LaserJet  printer  on  one 
fileserver  provides  one-minute  proofs 
for  any  workstation  user  and  an  inter¬ 
face  is  provided  to  a  Mac  Ilex  for 
special  projects. 

In  the  hope  of  closing  the  paper’s 
wet  darkroom  this  year,  Cuddihy  said 
he  plans  to  add  two  more  devices  to 
his  Compander-equipped  Leafax  — 
a  film  scanner  and  workstation  or  a 
Phoenix  system  from  T/One.  He 
noted,  however,  that  the  investments 
do  not  address  the  capture  of  reflec¬ 
tive  copy. 

In  the  absence  of  a  high-end  color 
electronic  prepress  system,  he  said, 
color  reproduction  has  improved  with 
the  addition  of  the  Leaf  equipment. 
For  others,  he  added,  the  availability 
of  such  systems  may  affect  their 
selection  and  implementation  of  pic¬ 
ture  desk  technology. 

Beyond  quality,  Cuddihy  said  the 
Leaf  system  put  Boston  Marathon 
and  early  Super  Bowl  color  into  the 
same  days’  afternoon  papers.  Cud- 
dihy’s  report  also  seemed  to  back  the 
likelihood  that  more  will  cost  less 
with  such  systems.  The  Leaf  system 
brought  fast  color  without  the  near- 
$20,000  cost  associated  with  wire 
printer  and  engraving  operations. 
Later  on,  he  foresaw  darkroom  costs 
down  or  gone,  with  image  files  pass¬ 
ing  directly  to  a  System  Integrators 
Inc.  graphics  database  for  pagination. 

Organizationally,  the  digital  pro¬ 
cess  can  eliminate  a  layer  of  prepress 
production  staffing  where  contractu¬ 
ally  possible,  according  to  Cuddihy, 
who  said  the  only  new  task  for  edito¬ 
rial  is  loading  the  processor  for  the 
Autokon.  While  scanning  reflective 
copy  from  outside  sources  will  even¬ 
tually  require  an  additional  staffer,  he 
said  it  is  work  already  being  per¬ 
formed  by  conventional  means  in 
another  department. 

For  the  time  being,  archiving  does 
not  greatly  concern  Cuddihy,  who 
said  editors  and  the  librarian  can  save 
pictures  by  printing  them  on  the  old 
AP  printer  and  filing  them  as  before. 
Local  negatives  are  also  stored  — 
and  indexed  using  a  field  in  the 
paper’s  Vu/Text  electronic  library. 

Cuddihy  is  among  those  suggesting 
the  AP  might  create  its  own  on-line 
archive  “rather  than  have  a  thousand 
of  us  archive  the  same  thousands  of 
wire  pictures.”  Others  may  create 
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such  an  on-line  archive  if  the  AP  does 
not,  he  added. 

Issues  that  do  concern  the  editor 
are  how  much  black-and-white  and 
color  will  be  shot  (eventually,  prob¬ 
ably  only  color),  use  of  medium-for¬ 
mat  studio  work  (the  Leafscan  45 
handles  it,  but  the  cost  may  exceed 
the  need)  and  capturing  reflective 
copy  (another  scanner).  In  time, 
video  frame  grab  and  digital  camera 
technology  will  be  considered. 

With  these  issues  resolved,  Macs’ 
handling  special  graphics  or  imaging 
jobs  and  pagination  largely  bypassing 
the  need  for  the  Autokon,  Cuddihy 
said  that  for  Buffalo,  “prepress  pro¬ 
duction  should  begin  with  the  plate¬ 
making  process.”  Intermediate  steps, 
in  his  view,  cost  more  and  only  delay 
pagination.  Where  they  are  unavoid¬ 
able,  he  said,  they  should  be  regarded 
as  short-term  solutions. 

Crosfleld  at  CP, 

soon  also  at  DPA 

With  a  total  of  80  Newsline  picture 
desk  systems  at  58  Canadian  newspa¬ 
pers,  Crosfleld  Canada  is  working 
with  Canadian  Press  to  bring  digital 
photo  delivery  to  the  rest  of  North 
America  by  late  summer. 

“We’re  now  at  the  phase  of  trans¬ 
mitting  digital  pictures  with  IPTC/ 
AN  PA  routing  and  electronic  cap¬ 
tioning,”  Crosfleld  Canada  president 
Barrie  Crampton  told  E&P  in  a  brief 
telephone  interview.  Eight  Canadian 
Press  clients  were  to  start  taking  the 
test  transmissions  late  last  week. 

“We’re  taking  this  in  measured 
steps,”  Crampton  said,  noting  that 
routing  and  captioning  work  and 
“fine-tuning”  of  forward  error  cor¬ 
rection  must  be  finished  before  all  CP 
sites  can  be  switched  to  digital  trans¬ 
missions. 

A  few  of  the  Newsline  systems 
were  installed  before  the  contract 
with  CP,  which  allows  clients  to  buy 
the  basic  units  and  upgrades  through 
the  wire  service.  However,  “once  the 
base  network  is  installed,”  said 
Crampton,  “the  clients  have  the 
option  of  going  to  Canadian  Press  or 
coming  to  us  for  future  upgrades”  and 
expansions. 

Some  Newsline  installations  that 
predate  the  deal  with  CP  were  or  are 
being  upgraded.  Crampton  said  eight 
to  10  Canadian  papers  are  using  the 
model  2644  Newsline,  a  Macintosh 
workstation  running  Crosfield  soft¬ 
ware. 

Though  some  installations  incorpo¬ 
rate  video  frame-grab  technology 
from  Crosfield,  Crampton  said  cus¬ 
tomer  interest  “is  not  significant.”  It 
peaked  during  last  winter’s  Gulf  war, 
he  said,  but  the  lower  broadcast  reso¬ 
lution  remains  unappealing  in  print. 


For  now,  Crosfield  supplies  its  own 
image  compression  scheme,  which 
Crampton  pointed  out  has  been  used 
successfully  for  several  years.  “Later 
on,”  he  said,  “when  JPEG  gets 
finally  endorsed,  we’re  going  to 
change  that  firmware  over  to  run  on 
JPEG.” 

Crampton  also  noted  that  Crosfield 
Canada  had  just  secured  a  major  con¬ 
tract  with  Hamburg-based  Deutsche 
Press  Agentur  for  150  Newsline  sys¬ 
tems  valued  at  more  than  DM3  mil¬ 
lion.  The  picture  desks  are  part  of  the 
German  news  agency’s  new  satellite 
communications  system. 

Swiss  system  for 

Spanish  agency 

Agencia  EFE,  the  Spanish  news 
agency  based  in  Madrid  ( E&P,  May  4, 
P.  50),  has  ordered  a  PSF/Modular 
picture  desk  system  from  Tecnavia 
S.A.  The  system  will  handle  all  of 
EFE’s  photo  reception,  management 
and  editing  requirements.  The  ven¬ 
dor,  headquartered  in  Lugano,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  announced  the  recent  sale 
earlier  this  month  at  its  ANPA/TEC 
exhibit. 

The  agency’s  new  four-workstation 
system  is  based  on  42  inputs/outputs 
for  receiving  and  transmitting  com¬ 
pressed  photos.  Tecnavia  said  the 
fault-tolerant  system  is  designed  for 
fail-proof  operation.  It  is  expandable 
to  accommodate  more  workstations, 
inputs  and  outputs  or  interfaces. 

At  EFE,  PSF/Modular  will  be  inter¬ 
faced  to  several  scanners  and  to  a 
Tecnavia  Skyceiver  system,  which 
receives  images  from  weather  satel¬ 
lites. 

Like  the  Leafdesk,  PSF/Modular  is 
a  computer  designed  specifically  to 
handle  wirephotos.  supporting  one  to 
four  workstations  and  featuring  multi¬ 
ple  input  ports  for  several  feeds 
(including  audio)  and  multiple  output 
ports  for  production  or  proof  printing, 
pagination  or  retransmission.  Up  to 
20  input/output  ports  can  be  config¬ 
ured. 

The  system  temporarily  stores  pic¬ 
tures  and  allows  user-definable  sort¬ 
ing  and  purging,  fast  rotation,  crop¬ 
ping,  sizing  and  color  correction, 
recaptioning  and  non-print  com¬ 
menting.  A  black  separation  for  a 
color  photo  can  be  created  through 
gray  component  replacement.  Regis¬ 
ter  marks  are  automaticaly  applied  to 
each  separation  upon  printing. 

Capacity  can  be  expanded  to  store 
as  many  as  800  images  and  the  system 
is  connectable  to  an  optical  storage 
archive.  To  handle  overcapacity  of 
internal  storage,  the  system  can  be  set 
to  either  print  out  overflow  images  or 
automatically  substitute  them  for  the 
oldest  unprotected  photos  on  the  hard 


discs.  According  to  Tecnavia,  up  to 
eight  different  editing  changes  to  each 
picture  can  be  saved  internally  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  capacity  to  store  the 
number  of  original  pictures. 

Workstations  utilize  both  keyboard 
and  trackball,  function  regardless  of 
each  other’s  status,  and  can  be 
located  almost  1,000  feet  from  the 
central  computer.  Photos  can  be 
viewed  at  full  size  (with  up  to  4X 
zoom)  with  three  other,  smaller, 
scrollable  pictures  alongside;  one 
after  the  other  with  corresponding 
captions  enlarged;  in  a  directory  dis¬ 
play  of  15  thumbnails.  Viewing  of 
incoming  photos  is  an  option. 

AP  tech  forum 
on  CompuServe 

The  Associated  Press  Member 
Technical  Committee  is  using  an  elec¬ 
tronic  bulletin  board  that  permits 
users  to  question  the  AP,  offer  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  share  tips  and  ideas  with 
other  members. 

It  can  also  serve  as  an  on-line 
meeting  place  for  conferences,  will 
carry  texts  of  APMTC  and  Phototech¬ 
nology  bulletins  and  other  AP  publi¬ 
cations,  and  provide  upgrade  notes 
and  specifications  for  AP  services. 

APMTC  Net  is  a  private  forum  on 
CompuServe  open  to  AP  staff  and 
print  and  broadcast  members.  The  AP 
said  the  forum  also  affords  access  to 
the  full  range  of  CompuServe  forums, 
news  retrieval  and  messaging.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  private  forum,  said  the 
AP,  current  CompuServe  users  must 
rejoin  (but  will  receive  $15  worth  of 
connect  time,  available  through  the 
Intro  Kit  that  is  used  to  sign  up). 

There  is  no  sign-up  cost  for  mem¬ 
bers.  After  a  free  introductory  period, 
members  are  billed  at  the  connect¬ 
time  rate  of  $12. 50/hour  for  2400- 
Baud  service.  Access  requires  a  PC  or 
Macintosh  and  modem.  For  more 
information,  contact  Mark  Berns  at 
(212)  621-7808. 

Expansion  plan 

The  Northern  Wyoming  Daily 
News  in  Worland,  Wyo.,  is  planning 
to  spend  almost  $450,000  to  expand 
its  plant. 

I^blisher  Lee  Lockhart  said  3,000 
square  feet  will  be  added  to  the  6,000- 
square-foot  building.  Plans  include 
remodeling  the  current  building. 

The  addition  will  house  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  staiTs,  giving  the 
business  and  circulation  departments 
more  room,  Lockhart  said.  The  proj¬ 
ect  will  also  allow  the  paper  to  expand 
its  press.  —  AP 
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Herblock  talks  about  life  as  a  cartoonist 


The  four-time  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  discusses  his  45  years  at  the 
Washington  Post,  McCarthyism,  Nixon,  Bush,  and  more 


ing  that  he  didn’t  want  his  children 
seeing  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

“I  guess  they  didn’t  put  that  one  up 
on  their  refrigerator,”  Herblock  com¬ 
mented  wryly. 

Nixon  would  later  cancel  his  Post 
subscription  a  second  time  over  a 
Herblock  cartoon. 

Herblock  said  he  has  met  Nixon 
only  once,  when  the  politician  was 
vice  president.  “It  was  no  big  deal,” 
recalled  Herblock.  “We  didn’t  talk 
about  anything  special.” 

Before  he  ran  for  president  in  1960, 
Nixon  told  his  staff,  “I  have  to  erase 
the  Herblock  image.” 

“As  a  cartoonist,  it  kind  of  made 
your  day  when  you  heard  something 
like  that,”  said  Herblock.  “He  was 
very  conscious  of  cartoons  and  all 
criticism.” 

Herblock  kept  the  stubble  on  Nix¬ 
on’s  face  until  he  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  Then,  in  a  cartoon,  Herblock 
offered  Nixon  a  free  shave.  “He  was 
a  new  president  and  I  thought  I’d  give 
him  a  chance,  but  it  turned  out  to  be 
the  same  old  Nixon,”  remembered 
Herblock. 

Because  of  his  frequent  criticism  of 
Nixon,  editorial  cartoonist  Paul  Con¬ 
rad  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Los 


By  Chris  Lamb 

What  can  one  American  do  about 
those  politicians  who  put  their  own 
self  interest  over  that  of  their  consti¬ 
tuents? 

Drawing  well  may  be  the  best 
revenge. 

And  few  have  done  it  better  or 
longer  than  Herbert  Block,  81,  who 
started  editorial  cartooning  in  the 
1920s  and  came  to  the  Washington 
Post  in  1946. 

Herblock  has  satirized  the  admin¬ 
istrations  of  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
Harry  Truman,  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
John  Kennedy,  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Richard  Nixon,  Gerald  Ford,  Jimmy 
Carter,  Ronald  Reagan,  and  George 
Bush. 

Indeed,  the  Creators  Syndicate-dis¬ 
tributed  Herblock  has  been  in 
Washington  longer  than  anything 
except  maybe  hypocrisy,  folly,  and 
greed.  He  has  won  four  Pulitzer 
Prizes  (three  individually  and  the 
fourth  as  part  of  the  Post’s  Watergate 
coverage),  received  numerous  other 
awards,  and  even  introduced  a  word 
into  the  vernacular  —  “McCarthy¬ 
ism.” 

In  1950,  McCarthy  announced  that 
there  were  Communists  in  high  levels 


Herblock 


of  the  U.S.  government.  His  charges 
triggered  a  witch-hunt  that  ruined 
lives,  threatened  free  speech,  and 
forced  people  to  defend  their  patriot¬ 
ism. 

“He  made  that  speech  in  1950  and  I 
began  doing  cartoons  about  him  right 
away,”  said  Herblock.  “The  McCar¬ 
thyism  thing  happened  by  accident.  I 
was  thinking,  ‘I’m  going  to  find  a 
word  for  this.’  It’s  not  McCarthy  him¬ 
self  and  I  can’t  use  something  with  a 
lot  of  words  in  it.  I  used  McCarthy¬ 
ism.  I  didn’t  know  if  it  was  going  to  be 
picked  up  or  used  again.” 

Taking  on  McCarthy  was  not 
popular.  If  Herblock  drew  a  cartoon 
critical  of  the  senator,  his  followers 
stood  by  their  man. 

“They  thought  it  was  unpatriotic  to 
be  against  McCarthyism,”  said 
Herblock. 

One  of  McCarthy’s  supporters  was 
Nixon,  who  came  to  Washington  as  a 
congressman  in  1947  and  went  on  to 
become  a  senator,  vice  president  in 
1953,  and  president  in  1969. 

Herblock  hit  Nixon  early  and  often 
with  his  cartoons.  In  a  1954  drawing, 
Herblock  sketched  a  stubbly  faced 
Nixon  climbing  out  of  a  sewer  to  meet 
his  welcoming  committee.  Nixon 
canceled  his  Post  subscription,  argu¬ 


'I  CAM  m  ANV  MAN  IN  EITHEI?  HOUSE' 


"WEVE  PKIPERTHEN  -  CRAMSTON  606$ 
TO  MARKET,  EVERYBOPY  ELSE  STAYS 
HOME  ANP  HAS  ROAST  BEEF" 
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Sylvia  Porter  successor  is  named 


Kathy  M.  Kristof  will  succeed  the 
late  Sylvia  Porter  as  personal  finance 
columnist  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate. 

LATS  president  Jesse  Levine  said 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  personal 
finance  columnist  will  continue  Por¬ 
ter’s  schedule  of  three  750-word 
pieces  a  week.  Her  first  column  will 
appear  July  1 . 

“Kathy  takes  the  same  approach  to 


'Dennis  the  Menace'  creator  Hank 
Ketcham  of  North  America  Syndicate 
(left)  received  a  1952  Reuben  Award 
statuette  this  month  from  National 
Cartoonists  Society  president  Mell 
Lazarus,  who  does  'Momma'  and  'Miss 
Peach'  for  Creators  Syndicate.  The 
NCS  had  named  Ketcham  'Outstand¬ 
ing  Cartoonist  of  the  Year'  almost  four 
decades  ago,  but  the  honor  was  called 
the  Billy  DeBeck  Award  at  the  time  and 
came  with  an  engraved  silver  cigarette 
case  rather  than  the  statuette  —  which 
would  be  designed  by  Rube  Goldberg 
in  1954.  Ketcham  accepted  the  award 
during  a  June  15  banquet  at  the  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  Resort  in  Monterey.  The  event 
vwis  sponsored  by  NCS's  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Chapter,  which  is  chaired  by 
magazine  cartoonist  Glenn  Bernhardt. 
In  related  news,  the  Monterey  Penin¬ 
sula  Museum  of  Art  is  holding  an 
exhibit  marking  the  40th  anniversary 
of  'Dennis'  until  August  1 1 . 


Angeles  Times  Syndicate  made  one  of 
Nixon’s  enemies  lists  (which,  Conrad 
believes,  is  why  he  was  audited  by  the 
IRS  one  year).  Herblock  didn’t  make 
the  list.  By  working  for  the  Post, 
Herblock  said  he  was  an  enemy  by 
association.  Post  staffers  didn’t  need 
to  be  on  a  list.  It  was  implied. 

Just  how  much  impact  does  Her¬ 
block  have?  “I  think  a  cartoon  can 
have  an  effect  but  you  never  know,’’ 
he  said.  “In  the  case  of  Bush,  I  think  a 
lot  of  cartoonists  have  been  doing 
better  work  than  a  lot  of  written  com¬ 
mentators  have.  Yet  his  popularity  is 
way  up  there,  so  you  never  know. 
You  say  what  you  think  needs  to  be 
said  ....  If  it  needs  to  be  said,  there 
are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  people  who  will 
disagree  with  it  or  it  wouldn’t  need  to 
be  said.’’ 

Herblock  noted  that  most  politi¬ 
cians  don’t  take  the  criticism  person¬ 
ally,  but  a  harsh  cartoon  will  draw  the 
ire  of  a  politician’s  supporters. 

“We  all  get  a  certain  amount  of 
mail,”  he  said.  “When  I  see  these 
politicians  personally,  they’re  always 
pleasant  enough  because  1  think  they 


Kathy  M.  Kristof 


Post  cancels  comic 

The  Washington  Post  has  notified 
Tribune  Media  Services  that  it  is 
canceling  “Gasoline  Alley,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  syndicate  vice  president/sales 
John  Matthews. 

The  Journal  Newspapers  of  Virgi¬ 
nia  and  Maryland  had  complained 
that  it  couldn’t  buy  Jim  Scancarelli's 
comic  because  the  Post  was  paying  to 
retain  rights  to  the  strip  despite  drop¬ 
ping  it  from  its  pages  (see  E&P,  June 
15). 


figure  it’s  part  of  the  give-and-take, 
but  a  lot  of  their  supporters  get  very 
angry.” 

There  are  times  when  the  political 
climate  is  less  conducive  to  criticism. 
Herblock  found  that  criticism  of 
McCarthy  during  the  1950s  was  seen 
by  some  as  criticism  of  the  country. 
And  during  the  U.S.  military  action 
against  Iraq  this  year,  many  consid¬ 
ered  any  criticism  of  the  war  effort  to 
be  something  akin  to  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

As  a  cartoonist,  Herblock  said  he 
can’t  let  himself  be  affected  by 
whether  readers  agree  or  disagree 
with  what  he  believes.  He  noted  that 
he  approaches  things  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  and  then  reacts  to  what  he  feels 
strongly  about. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 


personal  finance  reporting  that  was 
the  hallmark  of  Sylvia  Porter,”  stated 
Levine.  “She  writes  on  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects  aimed  at  helping  people 
with  average  incomes  better  manage 
their  money  and  plan  for  the  future.” 

“It’s  never  been  more  important 
for  people  to  wisely  spend  their 
money,  and  it’s  never  been  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  those  decisions,”  said 
Kristof,  a  University  of  Southern 
California  graduate  who  worked  as  a 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News  business 
reporter  before  joining  the  Times  in 
1989.  “I  try  to  help  people  make  the 
right  choices  on  the  whole  range  of 
personal-finance  issues  —  taxes, 
health  care,  consumer  credit,  invest¬ 
ments,  insurance,  planning  for  col¬ 
lege  and  retirement.” 

James  Fox,  Porter’s  husband  and 
business  partner,  said  he  was  pleased 
with  the  Kristof  appointment  because 
“readers  will  continue  to  benefit  from 
the  practical,  no-nonsense  reporting 
that  characterized  Sylvia’s  long 
career  as  a  columnist  and  author.” 

The  77-year-old  Porter  died  on 
June  5  (see  E&P,  June  15). 
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(Continued  from  page  33) 

“I’d  rather  that  everything  wasn’t 
focused  on  one  thing,  like  a  war,  but 
when  something  like  that  happens, 
you  sure  have  to  stick  with  it,”  Her- 
block  observed.  “You  don’t  like  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein,  but  you  also  don’t  like 
what  happened  after  the  war,  with  the 
Kurds  and  all  their  people  being 
slaughtered  while  we  say  it’s  none  of 
our  business.” 

Political  elections  bring  out  the  best 
and  worse  in  candidates.  With  so 
many  candidates  trying  so  hard,  isn’t 
this  a  bit  like  feeding  time  at  the  zoo 
for  editorial  cartoonists? 

“Yes,  maybe,”  replied  Herblock, 
“but  it’s  always  feeding  time  at  the 
zoo.  It’s  a  big  zoo.” 

As  a  youngster,  Herblock  said  he 
was  inspired  by  a  Thomas  Nast  bio¬ 
graphy  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine.  “It 
was  a  great  inspiration,  drawing  car¬ 
toons  and  having  that  kind  of  effect,” 
he  commented. 

Herblock  grew  up  in  Chicago  and 
would  pay  regular  visits  to  cartoonists 
such  as  John  McCutcheon  and  Carey 
Orr  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

“I  would  show  my  cartoons  to 
McCutcheon  and  Orr,”  he  said. 
“They  were  all  very  nice  guys  and 
they’d  give  me  their  drawings  and 
look  at  my  work.  It  was  very  nice  of 
them.” 

Herblock,  who  was  also  inspired  by 
“Ding”  Darling  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  began  contributing  cartoons 
and  columns  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  while  still  in  high  school.  He 
went  on  to  draw  cartoons  for  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association,  where  he 
won  the  first  of  his  Pulitzers  in  1942. 
Then  came  a  stint  in  the  U.S.  Army 
during  World  War  II,  followed  by  his 
1946  start  at  the  Post. 

“I  like  the  paper,”  said  Herblock, 
“but  when  I  came  here  it  was  not  a  big 
paper.  It  was  number  four  in 
Washington.” 

Herblock  said  his  Post  editors  have 
never  told  him  what  he  could  or 
couldn’t  draw,  and  there  is  no  attempt 
to  do  a  cartoon  in  conjunction  with 
the  paper’s  lead  editorial.  In  fact, 
Herblock’s  first  editor  didn’t  want  the 
cartoon  and  editorial  to  say  the  same 
thing  or  even  be  on  the  same  subject. 
Herblock  sketches  a  cartoon  and  then 
gets  feedback  from  other  people  in  the 
newsroom  before  showing  it  to  hi*: 
editor  for  final  approval. 

Certain  subjects  will  always  get  a 
reaction  of  some  kind,  he  said.  “I 
think  this  is  true  for  anybody  who 
does  something  on  these  subjects,” 
commented  Herblock.  “One  of  them 
is  guns  —  any  form  of  gun  control. 


The  other  is  abortion.” 

Herblock  believes  the  state  of  the 
art  is  good. 

“There  are  an  awful  lot  of  cartoon¬ 
ists  around,”  he  said.  “There  are  a  lot 
of  papers  that  have  cartoonists  now 
that  didn’t  have  them  before.  Some  of 
them  are  out  for  a  gag  and  that’s  OK, 
but  my  kind  of  cartoon  is  one  that 
makes  a  point.” 

Herblock  said  being  a  political  car¬ 
toonist  is  “the  ideal  job.” 

“You  use  your  head  and  your 
hands  and  you  get  to  say  what  you 
want  to  say,”  he  declared.  “It  beats 
writing  letters  to  the  editor.  You  get  to 
draw  people  the  way  you  want  to 
draw  them  and  you  can  express  your¬ 
self.  If  you  like  to  draw  and  you  like  to 
express  your  ideas,  it’s  all  there.  And 
they  got  a  space  for  you  in  the  paper 
every  day.” 

Any  plans  to  retire? 

“No,”  said  Herblock. 


(Chris  Lamb  is  a  South  Daytona, 
Fla.-based  journalist  who  writes  per¬ 
iodically  for  E&P.) 

‘Nine  to  Five’  to  end 

Mary  Margaret  Carberry  is  discon¬ 
tinuing  her  nearly  14-year-old  “Nine 
to  Five  Woman”  column  as  of  July  1. 

The  weekly  workplace  advice  fea¬ 
ture  started  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  went  on  to  appear  in  papers  such 
as  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  New  York 
Daily  News,  Sacramento  Bee,  and 
Wichita  Eagle. 

Carberry  —  based  at  1349  Douglas 
Ave.,  Flossmoor,  Ill.  60422  —  is  now 
developing  a  topical  commentary  op¬ 
ed  column.  She  has  already  been 
publishing  occasional  op-ed  pieces 
over  the  past  several  years. 

Readers’  responses 

‘The  Family  Circus’  won  a  recent 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  poll, 
with  83.6%  of  the  4,025  respondents 
saying  they  “always”  read  it. 

Bil  Keane’s  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate-distributed  panel  is  a  frequent 
comics  survey  winner. 

The  next  four  finishers  were  “Pea¬ 
nuts”  by  Charles  M.  Schulz  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  “Dennis  the 
Menace”  by  Hank  Ketcham  of  North 
America  Syndicate  (NAS),  “B.C.”  by 
Johnny  Hart  of  Creators  Syndicate, 
and  “Beetle  Bailey”  by  Mort  Walker 
of  King. 

In  other  reader-response  news, 
“Luann”  by  Greg  Evans  of  NAS 


The  Commercial  Appeal  building's 
mailroom  had  a  'Circus'  atmosphere 

returned  to  the  Seattle  Times  after 
reader  protests. 

And  more  than  5,000  people 
entered  a  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
magazine  contest  in  which  they  were 
asked  to  write  the  punch  line  for  a 
“Rose  Is  Rose”  comic  by  Pat  Brady 
of  United. 

The  grand-prize  winner  was  Minne¬ 
sota  resident  June  Sorensen,  whose 
entry  appears  in  the  July  LHJ  and  will 
also  run  in  newspapers  via  the  syndi¬ 
cated  strip.  She  receives  the  original 
comic  (signed  by  Brady)  and  $500. 

Fifty  runners-up  receive  the  It 
Takes  Two  to  Tickle  “Rose”  collec¬ 
tion  (Topper  Books,  1988). 

Astrological  feature 

“This  Week  in  the  Stars,”  an 
astrological  forecast  feature,  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Time  Data  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

It  is  also  available  in  a  less-frequent 
version  called  “This  Month  in  the 
Stars.” 

Time  Data  also  distributes  the  four- 
year-old  “Cosmic  College”  cartoon/ 
astrology  feature  on  a  weekly  and 
monthly  basis. 

The  syndicate  —  based  at  P.O.  Box 
717,  Manchester,  N.H.  03105  —  is 
headed  by  Larry  White. 

A  column  is  offered 

A  general-interest  weekly  column 
which  discusses  “many  of  the  things 
in  life  that  usually  go  unnoticed”  is 
being  self-syndicated. 

The  450-  to  500-word  “Haber¬ 
dashery”  is  by  Erik  Hromadka,  a  Val¬ 
paraiso  University  graduate  who  has 
worked  for  newspapers  in  Indiana 
and  Virginia.  He  is  based  at  P.O.  Box 
1452,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 
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“I  needed  some  fatherly  advice. 
Dad  worked  every  night  so  1  went  to 
the  shop  to  ask  him  what  1  should  do. 
I’ll  always  remember  his  response: 
‘Son,  if  you’re  going  to  write  for  any¬ 
one,  I  want  you  to  write  for  me.’  ” 
That  ended  any  thoughts  of  moving 
on. 

“The  Enterprise  is  the  only  paper 
I’ve  ever  worked  for,”  the  56-year- 
old  editor  commented,  “and  I  don’t 
regret  it.” 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  Frank  Jr. 
took  over  as  editor  upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  the  Enterprise  had  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  2,000.  Its  gross  business  of 
$200,000  came  50%  from  the  paper 
and  the  balance  split  between  job 
printing  and  office  supply  sales. 

Now  the  weekly  accounts  for  75% 
of  the  company’s  $1.2  million  gross, 
Frank  observed. 

Circulation  has  grown  to  8,700. 
“That  includes  4,000  single  copies,  at 
500  each,  sold  at  30  newsstands  and 
boxes.” 

Issues  range  from  38  to  48  broad¬ 
sheet  pages,  with  a  50/50  ad-news 
ratio.  The  Enterprise  is  jammed  with 
stories  from  all  points  of  its  50-mile 
circulation  radius. 

Pictures  abound,  sometimes 
upward  of  90  in  a  single  issue.  Photos 
of  sports  teams  and  youth  groups  reg¬ 
ularly  grin  from  pages  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise.  Frank  noted  that  “Every  mama 
buys  a  paper  to  send  her  mama.” 

To  accomplish  this  photographic 
feat,  Frank  has  instructed  his  three 
reporters  to  shoot  everything,  not 
worryng  about  processing.  That  duty 
falls  to  James  Sturdivant,  longtime 
Enterprise  darkroom  technician  who 
develops  all  film  and  makes  the 
prints. 

For  years,  Frank  wrote  editorials 
and  a  weekly  column,  but  these  sort 
of  got  lost  as  the  Enterprise  electronic 
newsroom  came  into  being.  Frank 
now  finds  himself  at  his  editing  screen 
32  to  36  hours  a  week,  besides  cover¬ 
ing  his  share  of  events.  That  leaves 
little  time  for  creative  writing. 

Nothing  can  keep  the  editor  from 
the  back  shop  late  Tuesday  after¬ 
noons,  though,  when  he  lays  out  and 
pastes  up  Page  One  and  an  assortment 
of  others.  “I  love  to  work  there.” 

Always  there  is  that  special  thrill 
for  Frank  as  the  Color  King  —  now 
four  units  —  rolls  and  the  editor  picks 
a  fresh  copy  of  his  weekly  off  the 
press  conveyor. 

As  for  his  readers,  Frank  Nanney 
has  always  displayed  a  special  sensi- 


iUnttrprist 
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tivity.  This  feeling  runs  even  deeper 
for  those  whose  names  appear  in 
print. 

“One  of  the  first  things  I  tell  my 
reporters  when  they  come  to  work 
here  is  that  they’ve  got  to  be  fair  and 
objective.  There  is  only  one  thing  a 
person  takes  to  his  grave  and  that’s 
his  reputation. 

“A  person  can  ruin  his  own  reputa¬ 
tion.  That’s  his  fault,  but  I  don’t  want 
our  paper  to.  So  I  stress  to  my  report¬ 
ers  they  might  have  to  dig  a  little  bit 
deeper  to  make  sure  that  they  get 
accurate  information.” 

Nanney  speaks  with  warm  pride  of 
young  journalists  who  started  their 
careers  as  his  reporters  at  the  Enter¬ 
prise: 

Joe  Taylor,  who  moved  to  the 
Associated  Press  in  Richmond;  Mike 
Bollinger,  now  with  the  Brunswick 
(Va.)  Times-Gazette;  Tommy  Harris, 
news  editor  of  the  Ashland  (Wa.)  Her¬ 
ald;  Bill  Edmonds,  who  graduated  to 
an  associate  editorship  at  the  Talla¬ 
hassee  (Fla.)  Democrat. 

Edmonds,  who  spent  10  action- 
packed  months  in  1978  at  the  Enter¬ 
prise,  then  moved  into  the  daily  field, 
is  still  able  to  recall  vividly  his  bap¬ 
tism  of  fire. 

“Harry  and  Frank  [Nanney]  were 
the  moderate  voices  in  a  conservative 
community.  The  whole  family  was  so 
incredibly  nice. 

“When  I  went  to  South  Hill,  I  was 
on  fire  over  journalism.  It  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  experience  for  me.  You 
covered  everything  —  sports.  City 
Hall,  features.  What  1  really  enjoyed 
was  shooting  my  own  pictures. 

“I  miss  the  whole  Tuesday  produc¬ 
tion  experience  when  you  would  start 
with  blank  pages,  then  build  them 
with  stories  and  photos.  After  the 


papers  were  printed,  you’d  sort, 
count  and  deliver  them  [to  stores  and 
newsstands].” 

Edwin  McCoy,  another  South  Hill 
alumnus,  in  1984  became  editor  of  the 
Fincastle  (Va.)  Herald.  McCoy’s 
respect  and  fondness  for  the  soft-spo¬ 
ken  Nanney  quickly  surface  as  he 
chats  about  his  former  boss. 

“I  learned  from  Frank  that  the  ‘big 
story’  is  not  always  that  lifeblood 
which  keeps  a  weekly’s  veins  filled. 
Rather,  it’s  the  intimacy  you  develop 
with  a  community. 

“He  was  also  mindful  that  the  little 
things  reported  in  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  count  as  much  as  anything  that 
makes  the  front  page.  The  fact  that 
the  community  can  count  on  the 
newspaper  to  be  fair,  accurate  and 
sensitive  is  a  hard-earned  reward. 

“Frank  also  served  as  a  mentor  of 
sorts  for  me  personally.  I  never  men¬ 
tioned  it  to  him,  but  he  provided  the 
kind  of  example  I  could  shoot  for  in  a 
weekly  newspaper  career.” 

Not  much  can  top  that. 

Reader 

involvement 

A  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bf’f’-spon- 
sored  contest  to  save  water  during 
California’s  severe  drought  drew 
nearly  100  ideas  from  readers. 

The  five  winning  ideas  in  the  “Save 
Our  Summer”  (S.O.S.)  contest  were 
printed  in  the  Bee’s  California  Life 
section.  Winners  also  received  plant 
gift  certificates  from  a  local  nursery. 
Two  of  the  winners  were  a  Cub  Scout 
den  and  a  first-grade  class. 

“Not  only  did  we  get  readers 
involved,  but  in  the  process,  were 
able  to  print  some  useful  information 
on  a  subject  that  is  affecting  every¬ 
one,”  said  California  Life  editor 
Terry  Dvorak. 

Ideas  ranged  from  using  leftover 
pet  water  on  plants  to  putting  a  bucket 
in  the  shower  or  tub  to.catch  the  cold 
water  that  initially  runs  from  the  hot 
water  tap.  ; 
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space.  You  have  to  write  to  that,"  he 
said.  He  said  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  USA  Today  example  of  short  sto¬ 
ries  needs  to  be  followed  by  all 
papers. 

“A  concise  story  is  not  necessarily 
five  or  10  inches,  but  make  sure  every 
paragraph  is  golden,”  he  cautioned. 
He  said  if  he  were  teaching  a  writing 
class,  he  would  get  students  to  first 
write  a  500-word  theme,  and  then 
redo  it  in  300  words. 

“That’s  when  you  learn  to  write,” 
he  declared. 

As  to  promoting  tabs,  Hammel  said 
that  some  in  the  media  believe  that 
these  special  sections  only  shift  the 
advertising  from  the  rest  of  the  paper. 
“But  advertising  people  say  it  doesn’t 
work  that  way,’’  he  asserted,  empha¬ 
sizing  that  special  sections  do  bring  in 
additional  revenue. 

“If  you  can  hit  on  a  functional 
topic,  1  can  use  it.  It  gives  me  a  central 
repository  of  information,”  he  noted. 
For  instance,  he  said  the  special  tabs 
put  out  by  his  paper,  when  Indiana 
University  goes  to  a  bowl  game  or  to 
the  NCAA  basketball  playoffs,  list 
statistics,  history,  and  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  readers  enjoy. 

“Think  in  terms  of  new  things  that 
will  give  your  readers  something  valu¬ 
able  and  will  bring  in  revenue,”  he 
urged  his  audience. 

As  to  daily  coverage,  he  advised, 
“Watch  for  one  dynamic  picture  and 
don’t  be  afraid  to  boom  it.  Look  for 
opportunities  to  be  noticed  and  to  be 
special  for  your  people.” 

He  told  participants  it  would  help 
them  to  belong  to  various  national 
associations  and  to  subscribe  to  other 
newspapers.  He  noted,  for  instance, 
that  many  of  the  cities  with  Big  Ten 
universities  have  cooperated  recently 
in  exchanging  their  papers  with  one 
another. 

Weekly  paper 
offers  monthly 
business  review 

Chronicle  Communications,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Cromwell  Chroni¬ 
cle,  a  weekly  newspaper  for  the  town 
of  Cromwell,  Conn.,  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  7,000,  has  announced  the 
launching  of  a  new  monthly  business 
publication,  the  Middlesex  County 
Business  Review. 

Initial  circulation  is  4,000  copies 
monthly.  Circulation  at  this  point  is 
complimentary. 


New  NPC  award 

The  National  Press  Club,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  is  offering  its  first  award 
for  environmental  reporting  on  the 
local,  national  or  international  level, 
the  $  1 ,000  Robert  L.  Kozik  Award  for 
Environmental  Reporting. 

The  award  is  made  possible  by  a 
$5,000  donation  to  the  National  Press 
Foundation,  which  will  administer 
the  award,  by  Franklin  E.  Kozik  of  La 
Jolla,  Calif.,  in  memory  of  his  son, 
Robert,  who  died  of  cancer  at  age  35 
in  1989. 
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woman  in  the  United  States.  She  dies 
mysteriously.  “Bob”  gets  $5  million, 
and  a  part  of  it  goes  to  buy  the  news¬ 
papers.  Some  say  she  was  poisoned. 
Her  relatives  have  her  body  exhumed 
but  do  not  release  findings.  This  book 
suggests  she  died  of  syphilis  (con¬ 
tracted  from  first  husband)  and  the 
money  received  by  “Bob”  was  in 
compensation  for  not  being  told  of  her 
syphilitic  condition  before  the  mar¬ 
riage. 

“Bob”  had  three  children  with 
Eleanor:  Robert  Worth  Bingham  Jr., 
Henrietta  (an  athlete  who  lived  with 
her  lesbian  lover),  and  George  Barry 
(Barry  Sr.).  “Bob”  marries  a  third 
time,  to  a  woman  who  is  not  accepted 
by  the  children.  While  Robert  Worth 
Bingham  gadded  about,  the  succes¬ 
sion  fell  on  Barry  Sr. 

Barry  Sr.  and  beautiful  wife  Mary 
have  a  marriage  made  in  heaven  and 
are  utterly  devoted  to  each  other. 
They  have  five  children:  Robert 
Worth  Bingham  III,  who  dies  in  a 
freakish  car  accident;  Jonathan,  who 
is  electrocuted  trying  to  fix  a  light  on 
the  barn;  Eleanor;  Sallie,  and  Barry 
Jr.  The  mantle  falls  on  Barry  Jr. 

The  book  develops  the  life  and 
hang-ups  of  each  character,  even 
those  of  sons-  and  daughters-in-law. 
The  book  is  so  thorough  and  trivial¬ 
ized  at  points  that  we  learn  what  the 
characters  had  for  breakfast  on  a  spe¬ 
cific  day,  what  kind  of  spoons  they 
used,  even  the  toilet  training  and  play¬ 
pen  problems  they  had  as  infants. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  is  a 
detailed  excursion  into  the  board- 
rooms  and  a  report  of  the  intricate 
schemes  sought  to  save  family  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  newspaper  empire.  The 
papers  and  other  businesses  went  for 
$488  million  and  Gannett  had  one 
more  acquisition.  (Gannett  shut  down 
the  Times  in  1987.)  Barry  Sr.  died  in 
1988. 

—  Hiley  Ward 


Death 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


by  traffickers  two  years  ago,”  said 
agent  Juan  Maggi.  “We  know  who  did 
it,  and  still  we  can’t  do  anything  about 
it  because  the  Brazilian  consulate 
won’t  turn  him  over.  So  why  should  I 
care  about  a  journalist  who  talked  too 
much?” 

Hearst  to  move 
some  clerical  jobs 
to  North  Carolina 

The  Hearst  Corp.  plans  to  move 
about  250  bookkeeping  and  clerical 
jobs  to  Charlotte,  N.C.,  a  corporate 
spokesman  said. 

The  move,  slated  to  begin  this  fall 
and  take  18  months  to  complete, 
would  affect  employees  in  the  ac¬ 
counting,  purchasing  and  data  pro¬ 
cessing  departments  in  Hearst’s  cor¬ 
porate  and  magazine  divisions.  No 
editorial  or  sales  positions  would  be 
moved,  Hearst  spokesman  Jim  O’Don¬ 
nell  said. 

O’Donnell  said  the  corporation, 
which  employs  about  2,400  people  at 
its  corporate  headquarters  in  Manhat¬ 
tan,  has  no  plans  to  leave  New  York. 

The  reason  for  the  move  was  that 
the  corporation  had  tripled  in  size  in 
the  past  10  years  and  was  looking  to 
consolidate  its  various  bookkeeping 
and  clerical  operations,  Hearst  said. 

The  Hearst  Corp.  publishes  several 
magazines,  including  Esquire,  Cos¬ 
mopolitan,  Good  Housekeeping,  Pop¬ 
ular  Mechanics,  Harper’s  Review 
and  Redbook. 

It  also  publishes  several  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  the  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  and  the  Albany 
Times-Union. 

—  AP 

Price  hike 

The  Newhouse  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Newspapers  boosted  the  newsstand 
price  per  copy  of  the  Union  News, 
from  250  to  350,  on  June  3,  at  the  same 
time  announcing  a  delay  through  July 
I  for  increased  home-delivery  cost  of 
the  Union-News. 

The  price  boost  will  not  affect  the 
Sunday  paper,  which  will  continue  to 
sell  for  $1.25. 

The  new  price  hike  is  tied  to  “sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  delivering  the  paper,” 
read  the  Page  One  announcement.  This 
is  the  first  price  increase  since  1984. 
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reporting  about  a  political  campaign 
violates  the  First  Amendment. 

Calling  this  a  “terrible  decision,” 
Jane  Kirtley ,  executive  director  of  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press,  said,  “This  is  a  classic  case 
of  a  bad  case  making  bad  law 
....  The  Court  is  imposing  its  stan¬ 
dard  of  proper  journalistic  behavior 
on  a  point  of  law.” 

Not  only  does  she  expect  this  to 
lead  to  a  proliferation  of  similar  law¬ 
suits,  which  have  been  waiting  in  the 
wings,  but  Kirtley  also  pointed  out 
that  the  decision  could  drive  a  wedge 
between  reporters  and  their  sources. 

In  addition,  the  conflict  over  a 
reporter  subpoenaed  to  testify  for  the 
purpose  of  revealing  a  source,  who 
then  could  face  legal  action  from  that 
source,  is  “a  real  possibility,”  Kirtley 
explained,  “yet  another  ramifica¬ 
tion”  of  the  decision. 

She  also  pointed  out  that  problems 
could  arise  over  the  question  of  how 
much  can  be  revealed  about  a  source, 
without  using  a  name,  before  a  story 
becomes  actionable. 

In  a  prepared  statement  released  to 


the  press,  newly  appointed  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
president  and  CEO  Cathleen  Black 
noted:  “Horace  Greeley  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries  would  have  been 
appalled  at  the  notion  that  a  legal  con¬ 
tract  might  govern  the  exchange  of 
information  between  a  reporter  and  a 
source. 


“It  is  encouraging  that  the  Court’s 
newest  member.  Justice  Souter,  val¬ 
ues  the  First  Amendment’s  important 
role  in  carrying  information  to  the 
public,”  Black  stated.  “Particularly 
where  that  all-important  democratic 
exercise,  the  election,  is  concerned, 
the  nation  should  encourage  more 
truthful  information,  not  less.” 


Captors  reiterate  demands  for  hostages 


The  Islamic  Jihad  for  the  Libera¬ 
tion  of  Palestine  scoffed  at  any  sug¬ 
gestion  that  any  of  the  Western  hos¬ 
tages  it  holds  would  be  released 
“without  a  price.” 

The  pro-Iranian  Shiite  Muslim 
group  reiterated  its  demand  that  400 
Lebanese  and  Palestinian  prisoners  in 
Israel  be  released  before  any  Western 
hostages  are  freed. 

The  statement  was  delivered  to  the 
independent  Beirut  newspaper  An- 
Nahar  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
photograph  of  hostage  Alann  Steen, 
who  was  abducted  in  January  1987. 
The  longest  held  of  the  six  Western 
hostages  in  Lebanon  is  Terry  Ander¬ 
son,  Associated  Press  chief  Middle 
East  correspondent,  who  was 
abducted  in  March  1985. 

Retired  Admiral  Stansfield  Turner, 
former  director  of  the  Central  Intelli¬ 


gence  Agency,  indicated  that  the  pris- 
oners-for-hostages  deal  might  be  a 
more  reasonable  arrangement  than 
the  failed  arms-for-hostages  bids 
attempted  before. 

In  a  column  in  USA  Today,  ex¬ 
cerpted  from  his  new  book.  Turner 
also  cited  the  increased  international 
cooperation  in  fighting  terrorism  as 
good  news  for  the  hostages. 

FlU  j-school 
program  accredited 

The  national  Accrediting  Council 
on  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications  (ACEJMC)  unani¬ 
mously  voted  to  fully  accredit  Florida 
International  University’s  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion. 


They  won't  know 
you're  out  there 
unless  you're  in  here 


The  E&P  SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY  is  a  one-of-a-kind 
150  page  source  book  listing  syndicated  services  in 
5  easy-to-use  and  “familiar  to  the  industry”  sections. 

Your  best  customers  and  prospects  use  the  E&P 
Syndicate  Directory  all  year  long  to  locate  new  or 
existing  columns,  features,  cartoons,  puzzles,  games, 
etc.  to  add  to  their  newspapers. 

So  don’t  play  hide-n-seek  with  your  talent — 
advertise  it  in  the  E&P  SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY! 

Call  Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380  or  your 
local  E&P  Sales  representative  today! 

New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans  / 

212  *675  *4380  312  *641  *0041  504  •  386  •  9673 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  i 

213  *382  *6346  415  *421  *7950  / 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4300 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


900  voice  mail  personals.  No  invest¬ 
ment,  no  risk  trial  period.  Earn  up  to 
85%  of  net  revenues.  Call  Linda  at 
Peeke  LoanFax:  (800)  886-INFO. 


Joint  ventures  available  at  no  cost  for 
DIAL  &  DATE  at  1-900-4L0VERS,  CAR 
QUOTE  LINE  at  1 -900-TRADE-IN.  or 
CLASSIFIED  LINE  at 
1-900-321-SELL.  Call  for  complete 
details  Communication  Management 
Service,  Inc.  at  1-800-233-7785. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUDIOTEX 


INCREASE  CIRCULATION 
Turn  key  900  promotions  and  programs 
designed  to  add  value  to  any  publica¬ 
tion.  Excellent  income  potential.  No 
investment.  (415)  839-2778. 


TALKING  NEWSPAPERS 
NEW  PRODUCT,  Advance  Communica¬ 
tion  Equipment  now  offers  Audiotex, 
voice  mail.  Fax  back.  Turn  key  systems 
start  at  $4,995.00.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  demo  call  (404)  767-0123. 


We  are  audiotex  media  partners  to  the 
Washington  Post,  Time/Warner,  and 
Gannett.  Call  Linda  to  discuss  your 
needs.  Peeke  Loanfax  l-(800) 
886-INFO. 


CONGRESS 


Weekly  feature  on  your  lawmakers'  key 
votes,  plus  accountability  coverage  of 
their  travel,  campaign  finances,  incum¬ 
bency  protection.  ROLL  CALL  REPORT 
SYNDICATE,  1257B  National  Press, 
Washington,  DC  20045  or  call  (202) 
737-1888. 


ENTERTAiNMENT 


Free  Music  &  Entertainment  Features 
from  The  Music  News  Network.  Weekly 
columns  about  today's  breaking  songs, 
popular  music  acts  &  celebrity  news. 
Excellent  for  Entertainment/Weekend 
Pages.  Free  brochure  1(800) 
333-7092. 


“LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD" 

Hook  your  readers  on  this  unique,  origi¬ 
nal,  WEEKLY  column  by  a  top  Holly¬ 
wood  reporter.  Lively  format  with  lots  of 
pictures.  All  CAMERA  READY.  Will  mail 
anywhere  in  U.S.  or  Canada.  For  sample 
and  rates:  1-800-533-0073  or  (7(38) 
446-4082. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


Add  a  Touch  of  Class  - 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crosswords  that  Challenge  and  Delight 
24515  California  Ave.  #12 
Hemet,  CA  92343 
Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


THE  DAILY  DOSE,  topical  humor  in 
one-liner  formats.  Faxed  or  E-mailed  to 
your  newspaper  Monday-Friday.  For  a 
free  trial,  contact  Alan  Ray  at  (209) 
476-1511. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  dai^  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 


GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215:  (718)  788-8350. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA'S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
“Excellent  reader  response"  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  2100  Benvoulin 
Road,  KELOWNA,  BC,  Canada  VIW 
2C7.  (604)  868-8603. 


YOUR  TIME,  a  caring,  sharing  some¬ 
times  humorous  weekly  column  for 
concerned  16-to-24  year  olds.  Inspir¬ 
ing,  youthful  writing  duo  with 
academic/career  counseling,  law, 
humor,  award-winning  journalism, 
college  teaching  and  great  parenting 
experience.  Samples:  YOUR  TIME,  PO 
Box  5041,  Virginia  Beach,  VA  23455. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


DON'T  QUIT 

Create  your  own  weekly,  monthly,  quar¬ 
terly,  annual  (large  or  small);  do  market 
sunrey,  help  compile  first  issue,  sell  ad. 
Write-off  saves  pension  income.  Query 
for  details:  The  Guardian  Enterprises, 
PO  Box  2044,  Hemet,  CA  92343. 

FAX  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 


CONSULTANTS 


START-UP 
AND  TURNAROUND 
Launching  a  new  publication?  Publisher 
of  over  six  start-ups  will  save  you  time, 
energy  and  capital.  Has  your  paper  lost 
market  share?  Need  a  fresh  look?  Need 
a  new  marketing  strategy?  Personnel 
problems?  Need  to  cut  costs?  Call  H.S. 
Barbanel  at  (212)  496-8144  for  fast, 
effective,  hands-on  service. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS 

Comprehensive  analysis  meeting  IRS 
guidelines  for  tax  planning,  loans, 
estates,  partnerships,  divorce,  minority 
shares,  net  worth  statements,  etc. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Senrices 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (4(37) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  374-7645,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


“1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
131  S.  Gilmer 
Sulphur  Springs,  TX  75482 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
TO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-  (601)  627-7906 
Ed  Travis-East-  (716)  383-8508 
John  McCabe-West-  (213)  459-8123 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

I  (813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Cleanwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  374-7645 
2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Brokerage  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 
BUSHELMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 
8  Gibbons,  Florence,  KY  41047 
(606)  525-6066 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokeragewConsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

TO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
TO  Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  &  Shoppers 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

TO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

Hungry  is  a  mighty  fine 
sauce. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ALTERNATIVE  NEV/SPAPER 
Successful,  award-winning  semi¬ 
monthly  in  beautiful,  growing  area  of 
Northern  California.  Progressive  point 
of  view,  in-depth  reporting  on  issues, 
strong  arts  coverage.  Poised  for  next 
stage  of  growth.  Seek  investor  or  buyer 
to  fund  expansion.  Write  Box  5385, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


California  coastal  real  estate  publica¬ 
tions  poised  for  expansion.  Gross  sales 
$400-$900, 000.  Distribution 
20-45,000.  No  outside  debt  obliga¬ 
tions.  Clean  operation  running  smooth¬ 
ly.  8th  year  of  publication.  $650K.  Box 
5365,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  FLORIDA,  6,000  paid, 
24,000  free,  6  year  old  in  targeted 
market  uneffected  by  recession  with 
explosive  grovrth,  $125,000  with  owner 
financing,  call  publisher  only  (407) 
896-9962. 


For  sale  or  lease:  Trademark  of 
Community  Newspapers,  building,  and 
four  unit  press,  in  Miami.  Call  owner, 
Ron  Miller,  (305)  232-2930,  13705 
SW  74th  Court,  Miami,  FL  33158. 


MASSACHUSETTS  -  "Idyllic" 
communities  backed  by  two  growing 
weeklies.  Ideal  owner-operator  situa¬ 
tion.  Contact:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Company, 
(301)  540-0636. 


MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


SEASIDE  RESORT  -  high  demographic 
Zone  1  free  weekly.  Desk  top  operation. 
Priced  below  annual  sales  of 
$100,000  +  .  Box  5366,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Small  western  daily  grossing 
$800,000.  Circulation  3,500,  has  five 
unit  Goss  press.  Priced  at  $1  million 
with  terms. 

Sunbelt  shopper.  35,000  rack  and 
stand  grossing  $1  million. 

Missiouri  shopper  grossing  $600,000 
and  priced  at  $400,000. 

Kansas  weekly  grossing  $300,000. 
Good  town.  Terms. 

Nebraska  twin  weeklies  grossing 
$225,000.  Terms. 

Two  plains  state  weeklies  grossing 
$500,000.  Terms. 

New  Mexico  weekly  grossing 
$140,000.  Priced  at  $90,000  with 
$30,000  down.  A  great  buy. 

Arizona  weekly  grossing  $140,000. 
Terms  with  $4(5,000  down. 

Utah  weeklies  grossing  $500,000. 
Priced  at  $400,000. 

Weeklies  in  west  grossing  $500,000. 
Great  area. 

Mountain  weekly  in  great  hunting  and 
fishing  area  grossing  $175,000  and 
priced  at  gross  with  $40,000  down. 

Colorado  weekly  grossing  $235,000. 
Growth  area,  terms. 

Monthly  speciality  publication  grossing 
$245,(500. 

Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650,  Saratoga,  WY  82331 
307-326-8177 

Call  or  write  for  more  information  on  the 
above  properties.  List  with  us.  Selling 
newspapers  since  1958. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Southern  California  weekly  with  month¬ 
ly  real  estate  supplement.  Paid  circula¬ 
tion,  county  legal  contract.  In  the  path 
of  Mexican  Free  Trade  Agreement. 
$125,000  with  terms.  Write  Box  5381, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Strong  Iowa  weekly  and  companion 
shopper,  grossing  $200,000  per  year. 
Small  down  payment  and  realistic  terms 
for  cualified,  experienced  newspaper 
person.  Jerry  Wiseman  (712) 
864-3460,  home  (712)  336-1868. 

Unique  monthly  community  newspaper 
in  Vermont’s  most  beautiful  valley. 
Priced  below  1990  gross  of  $80,000. 
Fine  opportunity  for  right  person/ 
couple.  Box  5395,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VER''  PROFITABLE  mom  &  pop  weekly 
in  beautiful  rural  community. 
$165,000.  $40,000  down. 

N.W.  SUBURBAN  weekly  in  booming 
retail  market  grossing  $420,000,  grow¬ 
ing.  Selling  below  gross. 

BES~  OF  BOTH  WORLDS  -  top  award 
winning  weekly  in  bombproof  economy 
with  growth  potential.  Cosmopolitan 
community  in  rural  setting  without 
competition.  This  one  is  rare!  In  Pacific 
Northwest.  $300,000.  Terms. 

GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
PO  Box  643 
Raymond,  WA  98577 
(206)  942-2661 

Invest  in  Your  Future. 

I  Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Caii  (212)  675-4380 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaoer  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,00C?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  230  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Israel  and  we  are  aggressively  seek¬ 
ing  acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  Contact: 

David  Radler 
President 
Hollinger  Inc. 

1827  West  5th  Avenue 
Vancouver,  BC  V6J  1P5 

Phone  (604)  732-4443 
FAX  (604)  732-3961 

_ PERSONALS _ 

CAL  POLY/CSPA/SSA  REUNION 

Grads  of  1951-1990  workshoo  prog¬ 
ram.  founded  by  Ralph  Alexander,  are 
holding  anniversary  BBQ  Aug.  3  in  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Rule  #6  waived  for  occas- 
sion.  Contact  Don  McCaleb  at  Cal  Poly 
(805-756-1511)  or  Steve  Harvey  at 
L.A.  Times  (213-237-7083). 

PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

New  life  style  desired?  Profitable  estab¬ 
lished  magazine  for  sale  on  Amelia 
Island,  Florida.  Desk  Top  Publishing 
System  included.  Will  train  new  owner. 
SANDSON,  INC.  (904)  277-8012. 

Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 


INDUSTRY 
SERVICES  j 

ARTIEDITORIAL  SERVICES  l 

GRAPHICS  EDITORS  i 

How  are  your  geographies?  13-year 
veteran  editor  now  production  manager 
for  map  publisher  (master's  in 
gecgraphy/cartography)  can  help  put 
your  newspaper  on  the  map.  For  FREE 
critique,  send  3  maps  with  stories  to 
John  Forsyth,  8330  SW  154th  Ave. 
#40,  Miami,  FL  33193. 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 

AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  prog¬ 
rams  call  for  our  brochure 
_ l-(800)  247-2338 _ 

CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 

(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 

(313)  673-9533 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 

TELEMARKETING 

(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


Tele-Sales  Systems,  Inc. 


The  Natrons  leading  telemarketing 
firm  specializing  exclusively  in  the 
publishing  industry.  Completely 
automated  operations;  providing 
sales  and  services  specifically  for 
today’s  innovative  and  demanding 
Circulation  Sales  and  Marketing 
Executives. 

West  -  Jack  Hogan  800-347-1474 
East  -  Sal  Terzo  800-755-7222 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Conversion/Sampling  Programs 
15  Years  Experience 
1-800-327-8463 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

Accurate  Illustrations,  Technical 
Drawings  and  Image-Processing. 
Camera-Ready  or  Negatives. 

4  Color  Separations. 
PierceAxiom ’“  718-266-5428 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

FOR  SALE:  3M  Pyro  Plate  Making 
System.  Includes  3M  camera  and  3M 
platemaker.  No  chemicals  needed. 
Daylight  operating.  Uses  nonsensitized 
plates.  Must  sell  due  to  expansion. 
Price  negotiable.  Call  Brian, 
715/723-5515. _ 

RETIP  WORN  CAMERA  DRILLS- 
Low  cost-lst  set  on  approval- 
Over  eighty  satisfied  newspapers. 
BROOKLYN  TOOL  (201)  659-5990 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  seeks  used 
automatic  black-and-white  film  proces¬ 
sor  for  developing  Kodak  at  Tri-X  and 
T-Max  film.  Contact  Keith  Waltz 
Wednesday  through  Friday  at  (201) 
445-3117. 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. _ 

_ MAILROOM _ 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

Mueller-Martini  Inserter.  3  into  One 
Model  227.  Mfgr.  Date,  with  or  without 
compensating  stacker. 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  (415)  443-2400, 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

11x17  Plain  Paper  Printer  (600  DPI), 
with  Printware  1217  Zip  Rip  utilizing 
68030  technology,  12  mb  RAM,  40  mb 
hard  drive,  35  resident  fonts,  Type  1 
and  3  font  compatability,  90  day  parts 
warranty,  value  priced  at  $17,990. 
BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480, 
FAX.  (800)  837-8973. _ 

LINOTRON  202,  Selectline  Perma  II 
RC  processor.  Mycrotek  1100  system: 
9  terminals,  4  floppy  disk  drives, 
controller,  interfaces.  All  complete  and 
in  good  working  condition.  All  manuals, 
accessories.  Make  offer.  (817) 
921-7427,  ask  for  Debra. 


2  Martin  Splicers 
EC  Series  -  38” 

Martin  Automatic  Web  Guide  (4  Web) 
Mfgr.  Date:  Jan.  1988 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 

PRICED  TO  SELL-GOSS  PRESS,  4  SC 
oil-bath  units  with  SC  folder  (50HP 
motor)  and  count-o-veyor  available 
immediately.  All  in  good  to  excellent 
condition.  ALSO,  7  SSC  oil-bath  units, 
SSC  folder,  DEV  stacked  unit,  3-color 
Universal  UOP  365,  upper  former,  6 
clutches,  ink  recycler,  acumeter  gluer- 
all  in  good  condition  and  can  be  seen 
running;  PRICED  TO  SELL  because  we 
must  move  these  units  off  our  floor  by 
mid-August.  Call  Steve  Jackson,  Para- 
dise  Post,  (916)  877-4413. _ 

A  man’s  home  is  his  hassle. 

Restaurant  Sign 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


•  4  Unit  Harris  V-15A  with  JF-15 
Folder.  50  hp,  Brush  Dampeners,  Air 
Shafts 

•  4  Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-25 
Folder,  50hp. 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 

DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 
Newman  International  Press  Sales 

“Professional  Marketing  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses” 

For  Sale:  1975  HARRIS  V25  web  press, 
substantial  reconditioned  in  1988, 

8  units,  JF7  &  JF25  folder  w/upper 
former:  6/u  3-web  2  folder  HARRIS 
MIOOO  w/3-pass  Thermo  Electron 
ovens,  delivered  &  financed  $175,000. 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9133629406  Telex  804294 

NEWS  KING  w'J6  folder,  20Hp.  motor; 
3  units  -  1968.  Process  camera,  other 
equip.  Please  contact  Barry  French, 
broker,  (508)  644-5772. 

SINGLE-WIDTH 

8-Unit  Community,  with  SC  folder  & 
u.f.-1980 

4-Unit  Goss  SSC  w/SSC-135  folder 

8- unit  Urbanite  (600  &  1000  series) 
w/Urb  &  SU  folder 

7- Unit  1000  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 
Urbanite  add-on  units  500  series 
C-150  21  1/2”  w/four  4-highs,  one 

3-high,  1  mono,  4  pasters  -  excellent 
condition,  1985  vintage 

9- Unit/2-Folder  double-ended  Harris 
VI 5D,  1980  vintage 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/ 
KJ6folders,  1  upper  former  -  66/79 
vintage 

8-Unit/2-folder  News  King  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

Add-on  News  King  units,  folders  and 
upper  formers 

4-Unit  Web  Leader  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

DOUBLE  WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 
One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
#3392,  22  3/4",  double  3:2  folder, 
10  RTP’s.  Avail,  immediately. 

Two  brand  new  10-unit  TKS  presses, 
22  3/4”,  10  RTP’s.  Avail, 
immediately. 

1  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder  with 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 
PRESSES 

1  Goss  Metro  Unit,  22  3/4”  cutoff, 

42  inch  R.T.P.,  injection  ink  rails 
and  necessary  super  structure. 

This  unit  is  stackable.  $300,000.  2 
Goss  Imperial  Folders  double  delivery 
22  3/4”  cutoff  with  upper  formers  and 
anglebars 

Goss  Urbanite  Folder-918. 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 
Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 
Goss  Urbanite  Drives 
Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 
Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 
Hoe  Balloon  formers 
Goss  Balloon  Formers 
Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 
Goss  RTP’s  40  and  42  inches 
Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 
Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4”  C.O. 
Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Ink  Fountains 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 


HELP 

WANTED 


V-25  6-Units  l-JF-4  Folder  l-JF-25 
Folder  currently  being  remanufactured 
22-3/4”  C.O.  Available  90  days  with 
warranty. 

V-25  5-Units  l-JF-25  Folder  22-3/4” 
C.O.  available  immediately. 

V-15D  4-Units  JF-15  Folder  TQF-II 
Quarter  Fold  w/3  splicers.  Available 
immediately  w/cutoff  controls  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

V-15D  3-Units  JF-15  Folder  TQF-II 
Quarter  Fold  w/3  splicers  available 
immediately  remanufactured  1989. 

V-15D  2-Units  JF-15  Folder  TQF-II 
Quarter  Fold.  Available  immediately 
with  roll  stands. 

V-25  4-Units  w/JF-25  Folder,  22-3/4” 
C.O. 

V-15A  4-units  converted  to  Oil  Bath  w/ 
Brush  Dampening  JF-15  Folder 
22-3/4”  C.O. 

V-22  Units  Available  as  add  on  units 
22-3/4"  C.O. 

V-25  Units  Available  as  add  on  units 
22-3/4”  C.O. 

V-15D  Units  Available  as  add  on  units 
22-3/4”  C.O. 

V-15A  Units  Available  as  add  on  units 
22-3/4”  C.O. 

Upper  Balloon  Former  for  V-15A, 
V-15D,  V-22,  V-25. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN 

Suburban  1000  series  6-Units  (3-Floor 
Units  -  3  Stacked  Units) 

1- SC  Folder,  ID.P.,  1/4  &  1/2  Fold,  with 
6  position  roll  stand. 

MEG  SPLICERS 

6  Model  D  200  Excellent  condition 
available  immediately. 

MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  0677G 
(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 
(800)  526-7558 

215  Coastline  Road 
Sanford,  FL  32771 

(407)  321-3505  Fax  (407)  330-7556 

John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  were  political  ene¬ 
mies,  but  they  became  fast 
friends.  And  when  they 
passed  away  on  the  same 
day,  the  last  words  of  one  of 
them  was,  “The  country  is 
safe.  Jefferson  still  lives.” 
And  the  last  words  of  the 
other  was,  “John  Adams 
will  see  that  things  go  for¬ 
ward. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

2- Goss  4  highs  21  1/2  cutoff-SCC 
folders  splicers  optional.  Must  be 
running  in  excellent  condition  for 
inspection.  (516)  231-6060. 

Will  trade  3  acres,  with  fruit  trees,  oak 
trees,  own  well  and  mobile  home  for 
newspaper  press.  (805)  324-6423. 


ACADEMIC  COORDINATOR 
We’re  looking  for  an  unusual  bilingual 
person  for  an  unusual  job:  academic 
coordinator  of  the  Central  American 
Journalism  Program  (CAJP),  based  at 
Florida  International  University  in  North 
Miami. 

He  or  she  will  join  a  small,  highly  moti¬ 
vated  team  whose  goal  is  to  strengthen 
journalism  and  journalism  education  in 
Central  America  under  a  seven-year 
grant  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development.  The  CAJP  is  a 
professional  program  for  working  jour¬ 
nalists,  journalisrri  educators  and  media 
owners  in  Central  America. 

The  person  selected  will  be  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  FlU’s  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communication.  The 
person  will  coordinate  the  mid-career 
master’s  program  of  the  CAJP  and 
supervise,  evaluate  and  monitor  the  22 
annual  seminars  given  in  Miami  and 
Central  America.  He  or  she  will  be 
expected  to  lecture  in  the  master’s 
program  and  some  seminars. 

All  of  the  instruction  is  carried  out  in 
Spanish.  That  must  be  the  first 
language  of  the  candidate.  Writing  skill 
in  Spanish  is  essential. 

A  PhD.  is  preferred,  but  a  Master’s  I 
degree  is  acceptable.  Teaching  experi-  | 
ence  on  the  university  level  is  required, 
preferably  at  the  graduate  level.  Special 
weight  will  be  given  to  experience  with 
adult  education  programs. 

Research  skills,  especially  in  quantita¬ 
tive  research,  are  important. 

The  candidate  must  have  experience  as 
a  working  journalist,  preferably  in 
broadcast. 

The  position  carries  a  minimum  salary 
of  $35,000  and  is  negotiable  according 
to  qualifications.  But,  more  important¬ 
ly,  it  is  a  position  rich  in  challenges,  job 
satisfaction  and  interesting  travel. 

If  you  meet  the  above  qualifications, 
please  send  your  resume  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Charles  H. 
Green,  Executive  Director.  CAJP,  Room 
134,  Academic  II,  Florida  International 
University,  North  Miami  Campus,  North 
Miami,  FL  33181. 

Application  deadline  is  July  18,  1991. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

We  are  a  growth  oriented  newspaper 
company  with  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  across  the  U.S.  Our  plans  are  to 
acquire  25  to  30  more  newspapers 
during  the  next  36  months.  The  person 
we  are  seeking  must  be  able  to  work 
closely  with  our  CEO  on  future  acquisi¬ 
tions,  banking  and  investor  relations  in 
addition  to  helping  the  COO  on  opera¬ 
tional  issues  and  budgeting  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  as  well  as  the 
company  as  a  whole.  A  CPA  with  ten 
years  of  newspaper  experience  or  a 
highly  motivated  person  with  other 
experience  and  ability  to  use  that  know¬ 
ledge  to  help  grew  this  newspaper  group 
w'll  be  considereo.  Please  send  resume 
and  salaiy  requirement  to  Box  5399, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  FOR  OFFSET 
PRINTING  COMPANY  -  7-unit  Urbanite 
and  6-unit  Community.  We  need  a 
knowledgeable,  energetic  consensus- 
seeker  able  to  lead  staff  to  tough, 
quality-conscious,  cost-effective  opera¬ 
tions.  Responsible  for  pre-press  thru 
mailroom,  safety-environmental  issues, 
commercial  printing  sales.  Reports  to 
president/publisher.  Send  resume  to 
Judith  Roales,  Delaware  Printing  Co., 
PO  Box  737,  Dover,  DE  19903. 


HELP  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Customer  Service/Account  Supervisor 
for  national  newspaper  media  company, 
in  Chicago.  Bright,  aggressive,  profes¬ 
sional  individual  needed  to  supervise 
client  account  activity.  Knowledge  of 
Lotus,  accounting,  billing  and  credit 
systems  in  a  newspaper  environment  is 
essential.  Must  be  detail  oriented  and 
possess  exceptional  customer  service 
skills.  Fax  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
312-644-2879. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
S  24  hour  resume  line  S 
(212)  230-2225  ext.  1103 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER  for 
successful  Central-Texas  mid-size 
daily.  Individually  owned.  Present 
publisher  retiring.  Write  fully  with  salaiy 
requirements  to  Box  5393,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JP  and  Quality-oriented  newspaper  group  has 
the  22  an  opening  for  a  publisher  at  a  6,000 
mi  and  circulation  midwest  university-town 
will  be  daily.  Owner  is  interested  in  pursuing 
laster’s  increased  market  share  via  a  quality 
news  product  and  aggressive  marketing. 

I  out  in 

e  first  If  you  are  a  leader  and  are  interested  in 
ing  skill  this  opportunity,  please  send  your 
resume,  a  cover  letter  and  your  salary 
Master’s  history  tO: 
experi-  | 

‘quired.  Box  5398,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Special 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

uantita-  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Aberdeen,  S.D. 

ence  as 

ably  in  The  Aberdeen  American  News,  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  needs  an 
n  salary  aggressive  advertising  manager  with 
icording  good  communications  and  human  rela- 
portant-  tions  skills.  Aberdeen  is  a  7-day,  AM, 
ges,  job  offset  daily  with  circulation  of  20,000. 
'el-  There  also  is  a  40,000  cTculation  farm 
cations,  tabloid.  South  Dakota  has  low  crime, 
d  three  good  schools  and  no  state  income  tax. 
larles  H.  Reply  tO:  Harold  Higgins,  Box  4430, 
=,  Room  Aberdeen,  SD  57402-4430. 

national _ 

s.  North  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

1QQ1  Growth  dictates  this  new  position  to 
•  lyyi-  promote  and  develop  a  Zone  2  daily  and 
6  weekly  classified  departments. 
Hands-on  manager  with  creativity, 

I  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  to  work  with 

ER  inside  and  outside  staff,  as  well  as 

develop  reader  and  telemarketing  pro- 
ivspaper  motions.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
y  news-  in  confidence  to:  Box  5384,  Editor  & 
IS  are  to  Publisher. 

spapers  _ 

i  person  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
to  work 

acquisi-  The  Asheville  Citizen-Times,  a 
itions  in  70,000-1-  daily  circulation  newspaper, 

1  opera-  seeks  an  experienced  retail  manager, 
the  indi-  Candidate  should  have  a  minimum  of 
as  the  4-5  years  experience,  with  ability  to 
vith  ten  hire,  train  and  develop  sales  personnel 
ce  or  a  to  achieve  revenue  goals  monthly.  We 
h  other  are  searching  for  a  creative  individual 
at  know-  capable  of  making  major  account 
er  group  presentations  while  not  ignoring  the 
resume  small  business  person.  Good  communi- 
<  5399,  cations  skills  a  must. 

_  Come  join  a  winning  team  at  a  growing 

DFFSET  dynamic  daily  newspaper  in  beauti- 

Jrbanite  Western  North  Carolina.  Excellent 

need  a  salary  plus  bonus  with  benefits.  Send 
isensus-  resume  to:  Don  Freeman,  VP/ 
touch  Marketing,  Asheville  Citizen-Times,  PO 
e  ooera-  Box  2090,  Asheville,  NC  28802  or  call 
3SS  thru  704/252-5611,  ext.  564. _ 

'port^to  Thinking  is  one  thing  no 
iume  to  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
Co.,  tax, 

Charles  F.  Kettering 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  29,  1991 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE;  Join  a  50 
year  old  advertising  feature  sales 
company,  truly  best  in  its  field.  Retire¬ 
ment  opens  up  a  wonderful  territory  in 
the  Carolina’s  and  Georgia.  Become  one 
of  17  self-motivated,  office  supported 
executives.  Ideal  for  stymied  ad  director 
or  senior  ad  person.  Excellent  draw 
commission.  Travel  established 
accounts  and  initiate  new  ones.  Please 
send  resume  in  confidence  to  Keister- 
Williams,  PO  Box  8005,  Charlottesville, 

VA  22906. _ 

It  is  impossible  to  live  with¬ 
out  brains,  either  one’s  own 
or  borrowed. 

Baltasar  Gracian 

ARTIEDITORIAL 

FEATURES 

DESIGN 

EDITOR 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced 
designer  with  demonstrated  manage¬ 
ment  ability  and  newsroom  savvy  to  lead 
the  features  design  staff  of  The  Orego¬ 
nian.  Fourteen  display  color  fronts  each 
week  and  a  team  of  other  designers 
need  your  discriminating  eye,  bright 
ideas  and  the  experience  to  take  us  to 
the  next  level  of  excellence. 

GRAPHICS  REPORTER/ARTIST 

We  are  looking  for  a  strong  information 
graphics  artist,  with  polished,  sophisti¬ 
cated  conceptual  illustration  skills  and 
some  page  design  experience.  If  you 
can  research,  edit  and  create  color  news 
graphics  quickly  and  creatively  and 
dazzle  our  readers  with  a  broad  range  of 
illustration  skills,  we  want  to  talk. 

What  can  we  offer?  Daily  challenges, 
hot  new  hardware,  great  reproduction, 
growing  circulation  and  a  great  place  to 
live.  Salary  and  company-paid  benefits 
are  tops  in  the  industry.  Please  send 
resume  and  clips  tO:  Mark  Wigginton, 
graphics  director,  in  care  of  Human 
Resource  Director,  The  Oregonian, 
1320  SW  Broadway,  Portland,  OR 
97201.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  July  19, 
1991. 


ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

We’re  looking  for  the  right  person  to  join 
the  art  staff,  have  fun  and  produce 
high-quality  work.  We’re  a 
50,000-plus,  full-color  Zone  2  daily. 
Main  duties:  Mac-based  infographics, 
illustrations  and  page  design.  Box 
5388,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION 

19,000  New  England  6-day  daily  seek¬ 
ing  individual  to  assume  #2  position  in 
our  Circulation  Department.  Must 
possess  the  ability  to  train  and  moti¬ 
vate.  Good  people  skills  essential.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to; 
Brian  Stephens,  Circulation  Manager, 
PO  Box  877,  White  River  Jet.,  VT 
05001.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

Assistant  Circulation  Manager 

We  are  a  10,000,  7  day  nevuspaper, 
located  one  hour  north  of  New  York  City, 
involved  in  a  major  expansion  program. 
We  are  seeking  a  solid,  aggressive 
person  for  the  number  two  position. 

This  position  offers  a  great  opportunity 
to  join  a  very  progressive  newspaper 
group  that  offers  unlimited  personal 
growth. 

Send  resume,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

The  Hudson  Valley  News 
85  Dickson  Street 
Newburgh,  New  York  12550 
Attn:  Wayne  King,  Circulation  Mgr. 

(No  Phone  Calls,  Please) 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  has  a  chal¬ 
lenging  career  opportunity  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  Circulation  Manager  with  a 
background  in  single  copy  sales,  to 
become  a  part  of  a  highly  motivated 
team.  The  individual  we  select  will  be 
directly  involved  in  newspaper  distribu¬ 
tion,  sales  and  promotion  in  a  large, 
culturally  diverse  metropolitan  environ¬ 
ment.  Your  circulation  experience  and 
creativity  will  be  utilized  fully  as  you 
help  us  meet  individual  and  department 
goals  and  objectives. 

Qualifications  for  this  position  include  a 
college  degree  and/or  equivalent  exper¬ 
ience  as  a  sales  manager  with  a  metro¬ 
politan  daily  or  as  circulation  manager 
at  small  or  mid-sized  daily  publication. 

In  return,  we  offer  strong  advancement 
potential  and  an  excellent  benefit  and 
compensation  package.  For  consider¬ 
ation  please  forward  your  resume 
including  salary  history  tO: 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  COMPANY 
Human  Resources  (FH) 

777  W.  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60610 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 

We  have  a  non-smoking  work 
environment. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Zone  8,  6  day,  PM  daily  has  opening  tor 
Circulation  Manager.  Need  self-starter 
strong  in  youth  carrier  management, 
promotions,  and  single  copy  operations. 
Ideal  opportunity  for  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  on  small  daily.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  5403,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Major  Southwest  A.M.  daily  is  seeking 
key  member  of  Circulation  team  who 
possesses  at  least  5  years  supervisory 
experience  in  home  delivery  and  single 
copy  to  handle  all  areas  of  city  circula¬ 
tion.  Must  be  strong  in  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  and  analysis  and  computerized 
circulation  systems.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  5401,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GET  ON  FAST  TRACK 

We  need  an  aggressive,  experienced  CM 
with  solid  experience  in  home  delivery, 
single  copy,  promotion  and  office 
systems  for  a  progressive  company. 
Successfully  demonstrate  your  experi¬ 
ence  and  skills  and  your  next  stop  is 
Director.  Salary,  bonus  and  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Only  winners  need  apply.  Prefer 
Zones  1  and  2  applicants.  Box  5379, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Need  circulator  to  assist  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  circulation  department.  Will 
consider  experience  as  department 
head  for  small  paper  or  area  manager  at 
larger  paper.  Please  explain  circulation 
forte  in  cover  letter.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  with  exceptional  newspaper  group. 
Sunset  coast  of  southwest  Michigan. 
Resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Bill  DeLorme,  Circulation  Director 
The  Herald-Palladium,  PO  Box  128,  St. 
Joseph,  Ml  49085. 

For  consideration,  submit  resume  prior 
to  July  8. _ 

NEWSPAPER  IN  EDUCATION 
COORDINATOR 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  is  seeking  a 
Newspaper  In  Education  Coordinator 
with  proven  abilitu  in  conducting 
student,  teacher  and  parent  workshops. 
Experienced  in  coordinating  the  writing 
and  printing  of  educational  materials, 
training  and  computer  knowledge  are 
essential.  Must  travel  throughout  the 
circulation  area.  Bachelor’s  degree  with 
a  Master’s  degree  in  education 
preferred,  3-5  years  classroom  teaching 
experience.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  a  comprehensive  benefits 
package.  Send  resume,  with  salary 
requirements,  postmarked  no  later 
than  July  21,  1991. 

No  phone  interviews,  please. 

Mr.  Preston  Vanderford 
Personnel  Director 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
900  N.  Tucker  Blvd. 

St.  Louis,  MO  63101 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
A  50,0(}()  plus  Zone  2  daily  seeks  a 
leader  who  is  adept  at  shaping  stories 
and  working  with  young  reporters.  In 
this  highly  competitive  market,  we 
demand  aggressive  daily  reporting,  plus 
lots  of  enterprise.  Previous  manage¬ 
ment  experience  required.  Strong 
potential  for  advancement.  Competitive 
sala^.  Suburban  area  with  easy  access 
to  city  amenities.  Box  5363,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Business  biweekly  wants  aggressive, 
experienced  reporter  with  strong  writing 
skills.  Send  resume,  business  clips  to: 
Editor,  CityBusiness,  PO  Box  19308, 
New  Orleans,  LA  70179. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  -  The  Island 
Packet,  Hilton  Head  Island,  SC  29938. 
(PO  Box  5727).  Please  send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  examples  of  work  to 
FRAN  SMITH  at  the  above  address.  (No 
phone  calls,  please). 

BUSINESS  COPY  EDITOR 
With  an  ear  for  language,  an  eye  for  the 
missing  fact,  and  the  design  sense  to 
layout  a  must-read  business  news 
section.  To  replace  a  real  pro  on  a  two- 
person  desk.  Apply  tO: 

William  R.  Castle 
Assistant  Manging  Editor/Finance 
Boston  Herald 
One  Herald  Square 
Boston,  MA  02106-2096 
No  phone  calls,  please. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

COPY  EDITOR  -  24,000  AM  in  Dela- 
ware’s  capital  seeks  news  copy  editor 
with  experience  in  layout  and  headline 
writing  on  a  small  daily  or  quality  week¬ 
ly.  Duties  are  varied  on  this  quality. 
Conscious,  well-focused  paper  that 
presents  itself  as  the  area’s  main  source 
for  local  news.  Send  resume,  samples 
of  work  to  News  Editor  Guy  D’Astolfo, 
Delaware  State  News,  PO  Box  737, 
Dover.  DE  19903. 


Each  of  us  needs  time  for 
mental  self-renewal. 

Whitt  N.  Schultz 


COPY  EDITOR/ADVERTISING 

We  are  a  NYC  based  pharmaceutical 
advertising  agency.  We  are  looking  for  a 
copy  editor  to  assist  in  giving  the  copy 
of  our  ads  accuracy,  clarity  and  style. 
Job  entails  on-line  editing,  maintaining 
computer  files  of  all  manuscripts, 
research  and  referencing.  Candidates 
should  have  3  years  plus  experience  as 
an  editor,  and  at  least  1  year  in  medical/ 
technical  editing.  Company  offers 
comprehensive  benefits  package, 
including  401(k).  Please  send  resume 
and  cover  letter  including  salary 
requirements  to: 

WILLIAM  DOUGLAS  MCADAMS,  INC. 

Attn:  Mindy  Costa 
425  W.  59th  Street 
_ New  York,  NY  10019 


EDITORIAL 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
...wanted  in  New  York  for  the  National 
Law  Journal,  the  nation’s  largest-selling 
publication  for  Lawyers.  Must  be  able  to 
recognize  business  news  that  has  signif¬ 
icant  legal  impact  and  turn  out  fast, 
clean  copy.  Responsibilities  include 
both  breaking  news  and  magazine 
length  feature  stories  including  profiles 
of  Lavyyers  and  Judges,  and  articles  on 
litigation,  major  legislation,  deals  and 
law  firms.  Journalism  experience 
required;  law  degree  preferred.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  salary  history,  to: 
Doreen  Weisenhaus,  Editor-in-(;hief, 
The  National  Law  Journal,  111  Eighth 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10011.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer-M/F 


A  new  job  is  only  a 

phone  call  awayl 

Raporfar,  Monagkig  EdHor,  GrapNci, 
Co^  Editor  &  PholOQraphar  Job*. 

Saoafoto  ht  tor  Entry  Laval  lob*. 

Feat  foiwatd/RawInd  fundton*  lat 

you  Man  to  wtvat  you  wont. 

Updotad  doly  and  opan  7  days  a 
waak  24  houn  a  doyl 
Daly  papara  In  ol  morttati. 

1-900-786-7800 

Newspaper 
JobUne 

Veur  Cowr  b  on  tt* 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

WeHl  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we  II  dis¬ 
card  your  reply. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

The  Archdiocese  of  Washington  is  look¬ 
ing  for  the  right  person  to  oversee  all 
editorial  operations  at  its  flagship  week¬ 
ly  newspaper,  the  Catholic  Standard. 
Qualified  applicants  must  be  able  to 
demonstrate  experience  as  an  editor 
and  supervisor,  be  knowledgeable  of 
and  firmly  committed  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  be 
able  to  teach/inspire/manage  a  dedi¬ 
cated  staff  of  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume,  references,  three  recent 
copies  of  your  newspaper  or  section, 
and  a  personal  statement  of  interest  in 
the  position  to  Thomas  H.  Schmidt, 
Carroll  Publishing  Company,  PO  Box 
4464,  Washington,  DC  20017.  EOE. 


FULLTIME  EMPLOYMENT 
With  One  Of  The  Nation’s 
Most  Award  Winning  Newspapers 
For  The  Gay  and  Lesbian  Community. 

Offers: 

•  Competitive  Salary 

•  Superior  Benefits 

•  Comfortable  Working  Environment 

Candidate  must  have  experience  in 
Journalism  (writing  or  editing)  and  an 
awareness  of  the  complexity  of  the  gay 
and  lesbian  community.  Management 
skills  a  plus. 

For  Interview,  Send  Resume  To: 
PGN 

Tony  Lombardo*Associate  Publisher 
254  S.  nth  St. 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107 
Or  Call  (215)  625-8501 

PGN  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER 
We're  looking  for  an  experienced  enter¬ 
tainment  reporter  who  can  tackle  every¬ 
thing  from  community  theater  to  the 
pop/rock  scene  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  A  50,000-plus  Zone  2  daily.  We 
want  writing  with  flair  and  personality; 
daily  experience  preferred.  Hurry.  We’re 
looking  to  fill  this  position  quickly.  Box 
5387,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEALTH  REPORTER 
Major  national  health  business  journal 
seeks  aggressive  reporter  with  3-5  years 
journalism  experience  to  cover  Congress 
and  federal  agencies.  Strong  reporting 
skills  a  must;  knowledge  of  health  poli¬ 
cy  issues  a  plus.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to:  HealthWeek,  1222  National  Press 
Bldg.,  Washington,  (X)  20045. 


Highly  motivated  journalist  for  sports 
writer’s  position  at  an  aggressive  daily 
near  the  beach  on  the  Texas-Mexico 
border.  Ability  to  speak  Spanish  is  help¬ 
ful.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Jim  Irish, 
Sports  Editor,  Brownsville  Herald,  PO 
Box  351,  Brownsville,  Texas  78521. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 

GOLFWEEK  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  versatile,  take  charge  person  with 
solid  copy  editing  and  news  editing 
skills.  Must  be  experienced  in  headline 
writing  and  layout.  Some  writing 
required.  Broad  knowledge  of  golf 
preferred.  Send  resume,  clips,  and 
salary  requirements  to  Steve  Ellis, 
Editor,  Golfweek,  175  Fifth  S*.  S'W, 
Winter  Haven,  Fla.  33880. 


NEWS  EDITOR  -  Newsroom  leader 
sought  for  small,  but  growing  daily  in 
competitive  Northeast  market.  Must 
have  good  makeup  skills,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  AP  style,  good  people 
skills  and  an  ability  to  write  singing 
heads.  Clips,  references  to  Box  5377, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWSPAPER  JOURNALIST  -  Pe'form 
investigative  research,  conduct  nter- 
views  and  write  articles  in  both  the 
English  and  Arabic  languages.  Salary, 
$380.00  per  week,  basic  40  hour  week 
(9:00  a.m.  -  5:30  p.m.).  Require¬ 
ments,  H.S.  grad;  4  years  college  with  a 
Bachelor’s  Degree  in  English  or  Journal¬ 
ism;  2  years  experience  in  related  occu¬ 
pation  as  a  Journalist;  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  journalist  must  include  the 
writing  of  articles  in  the  Arabic 
language.  Send  resumes:  MESC,  7310 
Woodward  Ave.,  Room  415  (Reference 
No.  26991)  Detroit,  Ml  48202. 
Employer  paid  ad. 

Need  hands-on,  experienced  editor  to 
lead  news  desk  at  aggressive,  growing 
suburban  paper,  in  major  Southern 
market.  Ability  to  lead  and  manage 
people  important.  Box  5396,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NIGHT  EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  a  person  to  take 
charge  of  the  night  desk  on  our  20,000 
six-day  AM  in  upstate  New  York.  If  you 
are  good  at  designing  pages,  writing 
headlines,  editing  copy,  coaching 
reporters  and  making  deadline,  write 
Ken  Hall,  Editor,  The  Daily  Star,  Box 
250,  Oneonta,  NY  13820. 


Progressive  North  Central  Illinois  daily 
has  opening  for  a  general  reporter. 
Previous  newspaper  experience  and 
knowledge  of  local  government  helpful. 
Send  clips  and  resume  to:  Joyce  McCul¬ 
lough.  NewsTribune,  426  Second 
Street,  LaSalle.  IL  61301. 


Regional  editor  for  20,000  PM, 
Monday-Saturday.  Previous  editing 
experience  desired.  Be  part  of  a  young, 
aggressive  news  team,  (^ood  salary  plus 
fringes.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Joyce  McCullough,  NewsTribune,  426 
Second  Street,  LaSalle,  IL  61301. 

REPORTER 

Growing  Southern  California  weekly  in 
resort  community  seeks  hard-working, 
quick-thinking,  experienced  reporter. 
General  assignment.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  Box  5402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  wanted  to  knock  out  hard 
news  from  courts,  draw  occasional 
assignments  from  the  business  editor 
and  tackle  in-depth  series  when 
warranted.  We’re  looking  for  someone  to 
replace  an  old  pro  who  is  leaving  the 
profession.  Pay  in  upper  20s.  Letter, 
resume,  clips  to  Karl  Harrison,  The 
Paducah  Sun,  PO  Box  2300,  Paducah, 
KY  42002-2300. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  PLUS 

Gannett  newspaper  in  upstate  New  York 
is  looking  for  an  experienced  editor  to 
oversee  sports  coverage  for  35,000 
daily/50,000  Sunday.  Heavy  emphasis 
on  high  school  sports;  some  auto 
racing,  college  hockey  and  pro  golf. 
Supervisory  experience  essential.  This 
is  a  hands-on  position  requiring  high 
energy,  creativity,  good  editing  skiMs 
and  planning  ability.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  candidate  to  move 
toward  general  newsroom  management. 
Send  resume  and  copies  of  you'  sports 
section  to  Editor  Charles  Nutt,  Star- 
Gazette,  201  Baldwin  St.,  Elmira,  NY 
14902. 


The  perfect  editor’s  slot.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Small,  vital  paper  in  a  close-knit 
town.  Part  of  corporate  chain  and 
dynamic  metropolis.  Seeking  proven 
news  skills,  judgment,  experience; 
ability  to  motivate,  communicate,  coop¬ 
erate.  Budget,  organization  and  public 
relations  skills.  Box  5362,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS:  If  you  don’t  see  a  catergory  that 
fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380. 


HELP  WANTED 


MARKETING 


MARKETING/PROMOTION 

COORDINATOR 

The  Morning  News  Tribune  has  an 
opening  for  a  Promotion  Coordinator  to 
create,  develop,  execute  and  analyze 
projects  and  materials  pertaining  to 
advertising,  sales  and  marketing,  public 
service,  public  relations  and  new 
product  development  efforts.  This 
person  will  work  as  a  liaison  with  organi¬ 
zations  outside  the  newspaper  with 
whom  the  newspaper  conducts  prog¬ 
rams.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  a  degree  in  advertising,  marketing, 
communications  or  a  related  field.  Prior 
experience  in  sales  promotion,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  necessary,  preferably 
in  a  newspaper  or  media  environment. 
High  energy  level  and  creativity  a  must. 

Please  respond  by  July  1  with  resume 
and  cover  letter  including  writing 
samples  to: 

Yolanda  Bail^ 

The  Morning  News  Tribune 
PO  Box  11000 
Tacoma,  WA  98411 

No  phone  calls  accepted. 
_ EOE _ 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

STOCK  PHOTOGRAPHERS  -  Sipa 
Press  international  photo  agency  is  now 
seeking  submissions  for  its  new  stock 
photography  division.  For  information 
please  contact  Jody  Potter  at  (212) 
463-0150. _ 

It  is  courage  the  world 
needs,  not  infallibility... 
courage  is  always  the  surest 
wisdom. 

Wilfred  Grenfell 


PRODUCTION/TECH 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES/MECHANIC 

Full-time  position  available  at  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  for  an  individual 
who  is  thoroughly  skilled  repairing  and 
maintaining  a  nevrspaper  offset  press. 
Position  requires  strong  mechanical 
background  and  general  maintenance. 
Must  demonstrate  proficiency  using  the 
drill,  press,  lathe,  shaper  and  milling 
machine.  Two  years’  experience  in 
newspaper  maintenance  field  and  press 
mechanical  experience  preferred.  Good 
starting  salary  and  company  paid  bene¬ 
fits.  Please  send  resume  to: 

THE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
Department  of  Employee 
and  Labor  Relations 
34  South  Third  Street 
Columbus,  OH  43215 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


Mid  Atlantic  area  Canadian  ink  manu¬ 
facturer  has  openings  for  experienced 
technical  personnel  to  service  clients  on 
a  regular  basis. 

Fax  resume  to  (301)  330-8979. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

1 1  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1001 1 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


PAGE  MAKE-UP  SPECIALIST 

PAGE  MAKE-UP  SPECIALIST  to  assem¬ 
ble  news,  classified  and  display  ad 
pages  for  THE  EUROPEAN  STARS  AND 
STRIPES,  a  daily  newspaper  for  service 
members  overseas,  printed  in  Darms¬ 
tadt,  Germany.  Must  have  three  years  of 
newspaper  typesetting  and  make-up 
experience,  including  both  manual  and 
electronic  page  and  display  ad  make¬ 
up.  DTP  and  Hastech/Crossfield  experi¬ 
ence  would  be  an  asset. 

Salary  $21,023  per  annum  plusa  hous¬ 
ing  allowance,  group  insurance  and 
military  PX  and  Commissary  privileges. 
Round  trip  relocation  expenses  paid. 
Three  year  renewable  service  agreement 
required. 

Call  our  New  York  Office 
(212-620-3333)  for  an  application. 
Submit  it  with  a  resume  and  cover  letter 
to:  European  Stars  and  Stripes,  Attn: 
Civilian  Personnel  Office,  APO  NY 
09211-4211.  Applications  must  be 
received  or  postmarked  no  later  than  10 
July  1991. 


Southern  California  expansion  requires 
adding  strippers,  press  supervisor  and 
operator.  Top  pay  in  indust^.  New  Goss 
Community  and  Urbanite  equipment. 
Work  Monday  -  Friday. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
8  24  hour  resume  line  8 

(212)  230-2225  ext.  1039 


We  are  a  medium  sized  daily  located  in 
New  England  seeking  a  hands-on 
Production  Director.  The  successful 
candidate  will  have  strong  management 
skills  as  well  as  good  technical  and 
mechanical  aptitude.  Position  oversees 
composition,  mailroom,  building  and 
commercial  printing  operations.  Must 
have  experience  with  desktop  publish¬ 
ing.  You  will  join  an  experienced  profes¬ 
sional  newspaper  team  committed  to 
quality,  growth  and  results.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  letter  and 
resume  to  Claudia  Booth,  50  Holy 
Family  Road  No  107,  Holyoke,  MA 
01040. 


SALES 


SALES 


REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGERS 

GMA,  the  leader  in  Integrated  Inserting  Systems  in  the  newspaper 
industry,  has  immediate  openings  for  Regional  Sales  Managers 
throughout  the  U.S.  Due  to  the  tremendous  demand  for  GMA’s 
product  line,  including  the  High  Speed  SLS-1000  and  SLS-40 
inserters  and  NEWS-GRIP  Single  Gripper  Conveyor,  outstanding 
opportunities  exist  for  individuals  with  newspaper  industry  experi¬ 
ence  and  sales  background.  Excellent  salary,  commission  plan  and 
benefits.  For  further  information  please  forward  your  resume  to: 
GMA,  11  Main  Street,  Southboro,  MA  01772,  Attn:  Richard  Connor, 
V.P.  Sales  &  Marketing,  Tel:  508-481-8562. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company 
Address  _ 


Classification  _ 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy  - 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6.1 5  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


Effective  January  1,  1991 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

jer  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3er  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue, 

ler  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 

Voice  Classified  Service  available  upon  request. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  lUesday,  12  Noon  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  eKfs 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  mertos:  1  time,  $85;  2  to 
5  times,  $80;  6  to  1 2  times,  $75;  1 3  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 
52  times,  $M. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request 
Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


11  West  t9th  Street,  NY.  NY  tOOtt.  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

POSITIONS 

EDITORIAL 

Experienced  journalist  seeks  mid-level 

WANTED 

editor  or  senior  writer  position  on  daily 
or  editor’s  position  on  weekly.  Willing  to 
relocate.  (305)  836-2385. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


GM  or  EDITOR  position  sought  by 
16-year  veteran  of  small-medium  dail¬ 
ies.  Excellent  current  references.  Wm. 
McCarty.  (216)  830-0853. 


PUBLISHER/GM/MARKETING  TALENT 
SEEKS  PUBLISHING  GROUP 
Innovative,  resourceful,  self-starter, 
with  energy,  dynamics,  passion  and 
drive  to  stimulate  results.  Looking  to 
match  professional  skills  and  talents  to 
right  publishing  environment.  Profes¬ 
sional  references.  Will  relocate.  Ron 
Unger  1-817-370-1442  or  fax 
1-817-370-0034. 


SALES  PRODUCER 
Excellent  track  record.  Advertising, 
Circulation  and  Promotion.  Exper¬ 
ienced.  Currently  employed!  Box  5372, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


aRCULATION 


6  year,  hands-on  circulation  head,  no 
fool,  seeks  lasting  post  at  medium 
daily.  Garry  (517)  263-1975. 


Award-winning  news  hound  turned 
editor  at  32,000  daily  needs  hard  work¬ 
ing  staff  and  paper  or  group  which  seeks 
quality  and  integrity.  Box  5404,  Editor& 
Publisher. 


BEST  OF  THE  BEST 
Extremely  creative  and  dedicated 
national  magazine  executive  editor  of 
demonstrated  ability  seeks  challenging 
and  financially  rewarding  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Zone  4.  Call  Rex  Stevenson  at 
(407)  259-0042. 


COPY  EDITOR  seeks  challenge.  Top 
skills;  major-metro  and  smaller  experi¬ 
ence;  able  writing  coach;  reliable  work¬ 
horse.  Please  call  in  confidence:  (206) 
224-4408  message. 


EDITOR 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul-bound.  Six  years 
in  O.C.  in  online  services  and  business 
newsletters.  Experience  in  agriculture, 
telecom,  insurance  and  general  news. 
BA,  English,  MA  journalism,  Ohio 
State.  Phil  Piemonte,  621 S.  Taylor  St., 
Arlington,  VA  22204. 

(703)  521-3836.  Let’s  go. 


Five-year  news  pro  with  master’s  degree 
seeks  position  in  either  academic  PR  or 
reporting  for  mid-sized  daily.  Call  Brad 
Buck  (904)  392-0186  or  (904) 
335-7470. 


NATIONAL  OR  FOREIGN  NEWS 
EDITOR  - 1  am  an  aggressive  editor  who 
is  skilled  at  assigning  reporters  and 
choosing  the  best  wire  copy.  I  am  an 
experienced  editor  who  has  also  been  a 
reporter  and  wire  service  editor.  I’m 
looking  for  a  medium  to  large  newspap¬ 
er.  Box  5382,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


National  Award  Winning  Editor.  Let  me 
show  you  what  I  can  do  for  you.  Send 
me  some  copies  of  your  paper  and  I  will 
put  together  ideas  for  stories,  features, 
formats,  and  approaches  that  will  win 
readers  and  boost  circulation.  I  revital¬ 
ized  a  bland  suburban  weekly  and  gave 
it  a  hard-hitting  news  format  that  won 
over  a  dozen  awards  including  NNA  first 
prizes  for  best  General  Reporting  and 
best  Spot  News.  Box  5394,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NOTHING  MORE  TO  PROVE  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  having  won  nine  top  state  awards. 
My  dream;  dissect  federal  budget,  re¬ 
veal  the  ugly  entrails.  Need  a  slick 
writer  and  crafty  reporter?  (^11  Randy 
Reece.  (501)  636-8583. 


Pro-News-editor-reporter,  Oklahoma 
Press  Association.  Awardee,  to  join 
daily.  Call  Jim.  405-224-1640. 


Writer  seeks  magazine  staff  position. 
Goal:  Assistant  editorship  now  or  later. 
Experience;  Business,  feature,  daily 
reporting.  Seven  years  in  business. 
(313)  628-1431. 


FREELANCE 


AWARD-WINNING  NEW  YORK-BASED 
JOURNALIST,  former  UPl  reporter/ 
editor,  seeks  news  and  feature  assign¬ 
ments.  Top  references.  Call  or  write 
PETER  COOPER,  62  W.  87th  St.,  New 
York.  NY  10024.  (212)  769-1422. 


Harrisburg  Pa.  writer,  15  years  wire  and 
newspaper  experience.  Features,  news 
commentary.  Howard  Kolus,  419  Kent 
Dr.,  Mechanicsburg,  PA  17055. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Part-time  newspaper  photographer  is 
seeking  full-time  position  in  the 
Midwest  area. 

This  award  winner  is  a  self-starter  who 
welcomes  challenges  and  Is  not  afraid 
of  hard  work.  Call  (712)  255-4072. 


Young  and  enthusiastic  award  winning 
New  York  photojournalist.  June  1991 
graduate.  I’m  willing  to  work  in  any 
zone.  College  newspaper  photo  editor. 
Weekly  newspaper  experience.  Portfolio 
and  references  upon  request.  Box 
5400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Freebies  and  fellowships:  There  is  a  difference 


By  Robert  Israel 

John  Sununu’s  use  of  government 
jet  planes  for  personal  travel  should 
not  come  as  a  surprise  to  newspaper 
people.  Editors,  reporters  and 
publishers  have  been  hustling  for  free 
rides — and  free  lunches — for  years. 

I  heard  about  several  of  these  sto¬ 
ries  when  I  conducted  a  workshop  at  a 
New  England  Press  Association  con¬ 
vention  on  what  I  thought  was  a  dif¬ 
ferent  theme:  How  to  apply  for  and 
obtain  study  grants  and  fellowships 
for  overseas  reporting  assignments. 
As  a  former  editor  of  a  small  commu¬ 
nity  weekly  and  as  a  free-lance  writer, 

I  have  frequently  sought  and  been 
awarded  fellowships  to  report  from 
Europe,  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

When  I  was  talking  up  my  work¬ 
shop  at  the  awards  banquet  the  night 
before,  I  got  an  entirely  different  reac¬ 
tion  from  several  editors  who  were 
seated  next  to  me.  After  I  had  invited 
them  to  attend  the  workshop  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  one  of  them  said, 
“Sounds  good.  I  want  to  learn  about 
how  I  can  take  advantage  of  the  free¬ 
bies.” 

No,  you  got  it  wrong,  I  said.  Fel¬ 
lowships  and  grants  for  reporters  or 
editors  represent  the  few  opportuni¬ 
ties  available  to  learn  about  other 
societies  and  cultures  firsthand.  Fel¬ 
lowships  offer  reporters  a  chance  to 
expand  and  to  grow,  as  well  as  to  gain 
important  perspectives  on  the  chang¬ 
ing  world. 

“What  about  the  perks  we  are 
entitled  to?”  asked  one  of  the  editors. 
“John  Sununu  and  his  wife  got  to  ski 
in  Colorado,  thanks  to  Ski  magazine. 
Why  can’t  I  get  on  a  similar  junket?” 

I  told  the  editor  my  workshop 
would  feature  several  colleagues  from 
other  New  England  newspapers  with 
extensive  fellowship  experience. 
Each  panelist  would  discuss  his  or  her 
experiences,  and  a  handout  sheet 
listing  resources  —  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  yearly  directory  of  grants, 
fellowships  and  awards,  in  addition  to 
other  publications  that  regularly 
announce  fellowship  competitions  — 
had  been  printed  for  distribution. 
Following  our  presentation,  we 
would  take  questions  from  our  col¬ 
leagues. 

I  wanted  the  workshop  to  explore 
legitimate  fellowship  competitions  to 
which  one  submitted  an  application. 


(Israel  is  a  Boston-based  writer  and 
editor.) 


clips,  and  references,  but  I  knew  the 
editor  asking  me  about  freebies  had 
made  a  valid  point. 

Editors  are  constantly  being 
tempted  by  representatives  from 
travel  agencies,  hotels  or  condomi¬ 
nium  vacation  resorts,  airline  compa¬ 
nies  and  even  tourist  bureaus  of  for¬ 
eign  nations  to  come  and  travel,  free, 
first  class. 

A  focus  of  my  workshop  should 
discuss  the  ethics  of  so-called 
“perks”  many  editors  and  writers 
believe  come  with  the  job.  What  if 
you  participate  in  one  of  these  jun¬ 
kets,  travel  abroad,  and  write  a  favor¬ 
able  story?  Are  you  doing  your  read¬ 
ers  a  disservice? 


That  night  I  asked  a  colleague  who 
works  as  a  photographer  for  several 
weekly  papers  in  Rhode  Island  to  join 
the  panel.  His  passion  is  traveling 
around  the  world,  free  of  charge,  on 
junkets  arranged  by  foreign  nations 
and  travel  agencies.  He  later  writes 
reports  and  sells  them  with  his  photo¬ 
graphs  to  the  Sunday  travel  sections 
of  several  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

My  colleague's  appearance  on  the 
panel  provided  several  dramatic 
sparks. 

“When  you  are  traveling  on  these 
trips,”  a  reporter  asked,  “do  you 
make  an  effort  to  see  both  sides  of  the 
story?” 

“No,”  he  answered.  “There  usu¬ 
ally  isn’t  enough  time.  The  tours  are 
prearranged  and  for  only  a  few  days.” 

“So  your  reports  are  usually  posi¬ 
tive  in  tone?” 

“Yes,”  he  replied. 

“Then  how  can  you  consider  these 
reports  objective?”  he  was  asked. 

“I  don’t,”  was  his  reply,  “but  they 
seem  to  satisfy  the  editors  I  sell  them 
to.  I  don’t  get  paid  a  lot  for  them, 
usually  around  a  hundred  dollars  or 
so.  If  editors  want  objectivity,  they 
should  be  willing  to  pay  top  dollar, 
including  the  expense  to  get  to  the 
country,  hotel  accommodations,  the 
whole  nine  yards.” 

Several  reporters  and  editors 
declared  my  colleague  in  violation  of 


journalistic  ethics  to  report  fair  and 
impartially,  but  he  had  made  a  point. 
So  long  as  there  is  a  demand  in  the 
marketplace  —  or  so  long  as  editors 
with  limited  resources  to  pay  travel¬ 
ing  expenses  are  willing  to  look  the 
other  way  —  writers  such  as  he  will 
continue  to  supply  the  stories. 

While  traveling  on  junkets  cannot 
be  considered  the  same  as  traveling 
on  a  fellowship,  it  is  often  difficult  for 
readers  to  tell  the  difference  between 
the  two  unless  they  are  informed. 

Editors  could  alleviate  the  confu¬ 
sion  by  qualifying  whether  a  story  is 
written  by  a  syndicated  writer,  a  free¬ 
lance  writer,  or  by  a  writer  on  special 
fellowship.  Placement  of  a  story  in  an 


editorial  section  or  a  travel  section 
will  enable  readers  to  identify  the 
thrust  of  a  piece. 

Since  one  of  the  goals  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  to  educate  readers,  editors 
should  insist  that  reports  tell  as  much 
as  possible,  from  as  many  different 
angles  as  possible.  Another  goal  of 
newspapers  is  to  entertain,  and  puff 
stories  often  produced  by  writers  on 
junkets  fit  this  bill. 

It  is  not  in  violation  of  journalistic 
ethics  to  travel  on  junkets  so  long  as 
you  know  what  you  are  getting  into, 
and  honestly  inform  your  readers.  To 
do  otherwise  is  deceptive. 


Joint  delivery 
plan  in  Conn. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  and 
the  Lakeville  (Conn.)  Journal  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  jointly  market  their 
publications  in  Litchfield  County  in 
northwestern  Connecticut. 

Under  the  plan,  the  Courant’s  Sun¬ 
day  edition  for  Litchfield  County  will 
be  offered  with  the  Journal  at  a  special 
joint  home  delivery  subscription 
price.  The  advertising  staffs  of  the 
two  publications  will  also  offer  area 
businesses  special  advertising  pack¬ 
ages. 


“What  about  the  perks  we  are  entitled  to?”  asked 
one  of  the  editors.  “John  Sununu  and  his  wife  got  to 
ski  in  Colorado,  thanks  to  Ski  magazine.  Why  can’t  I 
get  on  a  similar  Junket?” 
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THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
INTERNATIONAL  YEARBOOK 

OVER  250,000  NEWSPAPER  FACTS  IN  SEVEN  EASY-TO-USE  SECTIONS! 


Order  your  E&P  International  Year  Book  today! 

Simply  send  a  check  or  money  order  for  $80.00  (U.S.  and  Canada,  other  countries  $105.00,  orders  of  five  or  more 
$72)  and  mail  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book  Dept.,  11  West  19th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10011,  (212)  675-4380. 


Daily  newspaper  personnel,  national  newspapers,  tabloid  newspapers, 
new  dailies,  suspensions,  newsprint  statistics,  newspaper  group>s  under 
common  ownership,  special  service  dailies,  aaion/hotline  editors, 
employee  and  carrier  publications. 


Weekly  newspapers,  black  newspap)ers,  religious  newspap)ers, 
foreign  language  newspapers  and  college  and  university 
newspapers. 


Canadian  daily  newspapiers,  newspapier  groups  under  common 
ownership,  weekly  newspapjers,  foreign  language  newspap)er, 
tabloids,  carriers  and  employee  publications,  and  action/hotline 
editors. 


Newspopjers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  Association  of 
American  Correspondents  in  London,  newspapers  of  Europe, 
the  Caribbean  region,  Central  America  and  Mexico,  South 
America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  the  Far  East, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Territories. 


News,  picture  and  press  services,  feature,  news  and  piaure 
syndicate  services,  comic  section  groups  and  networks, 
newspapjer  distributed  magazine  seaions  and  art  and 
mat  services. 


Equipment,  supplies  and  services  with  directory  of 
company  names,  products  and  services,  plus  mechanical 
forces  pay  scales  and  top  minimum  scales  for  reporters. 


ANPA  roster,  assocs.  and  clubs,  rep)s.,  U.S.  advtg.  clubs, 
various  membership  directories,  schools  of  journalism, 
newspapor  films,  brokers,  appraisers,  clipping  bureaus, 
unions,  promotion  services.  Ombudsmen,  press  and 
radio-TV  correspondents,  U.S.  Correspondents  Assoc, 
and  much  more. 


FRONT  PAGES:  Letter  from  the  publisher,  ready  reckoners  of  advertising  rates  and  circulations  for  the 
I'.S.  and  Canada,  annual  newspaper  advertising  linage  totals,  basic  data  for  space  buyers,  lop  one  hundred  daily- 
newspapers.  Newspaper  Standard  Ad  Units  and  New  Expanded  SAli™  System  and  mechanical  equipment-abbreviations. 


Payment  must  accompany  all  orders  and  be  In  U.S.  dollars.  NY  buyers  add  appropriate  sales  tax. 


$124,435,803,000 

ESTIMATED  1991  RETAIL  SALES 
FOR  NEW  ENGLAND 

^  Figures  from  E&P's  1991  Market  Ciitide 


New  England — where  healthy 
retail  sales  mean  profits  for 
smart  retailers  advertising  in  these 
New  England  newspapers: 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Journal  (M) 

Sunday  Sun-Joumal  (S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Evening  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor  (E) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 
Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Tel^ram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (ME&S) 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
The  Bridgeport  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Norwalk)  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 


VERMONT 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M/E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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